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Retrospect and Prospect 


[EDITORIAL | 


It was just forty years ago that 
the first junior college was actually 
established in this country. The 
idea as such had arisen a generation 
earlier in several places, and signifi- 
cant steps of anticipation had been 
taken in widely separated institu- 
tions. But the first genuine example 
of this new educational species was 
the Lewis Institute of Chicago, due 
directly to the dominant influence 
of William Rainey Harper, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. 
The next significant development 
took place in Texas. In this advance 
a number of weak, debt-ridden col- 
leges were organized into a “cor- 
related system.” Baylor University 
was at the head of the system and 
three colleges engaged to restrict 
their collegiate offerings to the 
freshman and sophomore years, 
their graduates to enter the junior 
year of the university with full 
credit. President Harper was also 
responsible for this movement in 
Texas though in a less direct fash- 
ion. This new action represented 
a well-considered policy that he 
hoped to see adopted generally 
throughout the Middle West and 
South. 

The direction that the junior col- 
lege has taken during these four 
decades has not been precisely what 
its founders intended. There can, 
however, be no question that the 


movement took care of a great and 
universal need. The fact that there 
are today between five and six hun- 
dred institutions of this character 
constitutes the most significant edu- 
cational phenomenon of the present 
century. If one adds to this impres- 
Sive list of junior colleges, the 
movement in standard colleges and 
universities to differentiate the work 
of the lower and upper divisions, he 
will be still more deeply impressed. 
Furthermore, there is the added cir- 
cumstance that this remarkable ad- 
vance has taken place in all parts 
of our country in the face of power- 
ful opposition, not to mention con- 
tempt from without and _ grave 
weaknesses within. Had financial 
conditions been more_ propitious 
during the past twenty years, there 
would have been a much larger roll 
of colleges today. We may, how- 
ever, be consoled, if there be any 
need for consolation, that the move- 
ment is all the more substantial 
because financial stringency has 
operated in the direction of birth 
control. 

The four decades have shown 
several interesting trends. The 
movement began with the private 
schools; not until 1902 was the 
first existing public junior college 
founded. Moreover, it was two dec- 
ades before the public colleges be- 
gan to show much vitality. Again, 
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the first colleges of this level began 
in the Middle West and South, later 
in the far West. Only in very re- 
cent years has the movement shown 
a tendency to spread to the Eastern 
States. 

What of the future? Few private 
colleges are likely to be established 
except in states where private sec- 
ondary schools may find it an ad- 
vantage to add two additional years 
of work. Whether for good or ill, 
the wise will forbear to judge, but 
it is quite unlikely that religious 
bodies, either great or small, will 
again venture to multiply institu- 
tions of this level. It is possible, in 
case large fortunes continue, that 
many junior colleges may be en- 
dowed in order to emphasize and 
perpetuate some special phase of 
culture. 

Judging from the present out- 
look, the new colleges of the future 
will be chiefly public institutions, 
established by local or state authori- 
ties. Greater interest than is now 
manifested on the part of many 
states may be anticipated and is 
highly desirable. There exists an- 
other possibility, that the federal 
government will undertake to pro- 
mote or assist states and local dis- 
tricts in the establishment and 
maintenance of institutions of this 
grade. Historically the federal gov- 
ernment has shown the most inter- 
est in this level of training. Its 
primary interest was military in 
character. Later in the establish- 
ment of land grant colleges it added 
agriculture as a new objective. In 
more recent decades the federal in- 
terest has been extended to voca- 
tional training. 

It would appear certain that we 
may expect several trends and needs 
to become more important during 
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the next decades. First, the age at 
which youth will enter upon voca- 
tional life will probably be several 
years later than in the past because 
of technological unemployment. 
Second, more of technical training 
will be required in the ordinary vo- 
cations and also in the minor pro- 
fessions. Third, vocational guid- 
ance, at present the most gaping 
lack in all our educational system, 
must become a dominant interest 
of educators. Fourth, state authori- 
ties are still too apathetic in regard 
to an adequate care and culture of 
youth in middle adolescence. In the 
working out of the problems arising 
from these conditions the federal 
government is vitally concerned. 

Much objection will be forthcom- 
ing from many individuals in re- 
gard to the fuller participation of 
the federal government in educa- 
tional affairs. Certainly such parti- 
cipation has so far had a number of 
disadvantages. But we must remind 
ourselves that in the last analyses 
we are all citizens of the United 
States, and every nation today has 
recognized the authority of the 
larger unity in matters of an ade- 
quate training of its citizenship. 
After all it is not so much who does 
the task but with what intelligence 
and spirit of co-operation it 1s done. 
If approached in the right manner 
the participation of the federal gov- 
ernment in collegiate training will 
assist substantially in lifting the 
junior college movement from pro- 
vincialism and inferiority into a 
powerful system of higher general 
education. There seems to be little 
hope for the necessary reconstruc- 
tion in organization and curriculum 
until some such assisting hand 
appears. 

FREDERICK EBY 




















Junior College Training for Retail Store Work 


JULIA CAMERON* 


Having the point of view both of 
the school administrator and of the 
store executive, having devoted nine 
years to retail store work in leading 
stores throughout the country and 
in universities with specialized de- 
partments in this line of work, I 
feel that it is perhaps not presump- 
tuous of me to suggest a junior col- 
lege course of training for retail 
store work. 

Any educational program should 
have three sets of goals: (1) im- 
mediate goals—those which are 
concerned with the establishment 
of habits, the development of 
knowledge, and the cultivation of 
appreciations; (2) intermediate 
goals—those which are concerned 
with the command of fundamental 
principles, vocational _ efficiency, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character; and (3) ultimate goals— 
those which are concerned with the 
personality of the individual stu- 
dent and his contribution to the 
progress of the social order. 

In a large measure, this paper is 
concerned with immediate goals. 
The proposed course of study seeks 
to prepare young people for selling 
positions, or their equivalent, in 
large and small stores, and to pro- 
vide training which will enable the 
industrious students to become jun- 
ior executives in large stores or 
managers of small stores with a 
minimum amount of experience. 


*Graduate student, 5130 Dorchester 
Avenue, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Some elaboration of these goals 
seems advisable. The demand in 
retail stores today is for thoroughly 
capable workers. Stores can no 
longer afford elaborate training 
programs for their people. The jun- 
ior college is in an enviable posi- 
tion, however, to offer this semipro- 
fessional training. Stores want 
bright young people, but they want 
them to have the fundamental 
training which will make them 
useful. And they do not want them 
to have such grand ideas that they 
feel called upon to instruct execu- 
tives as to how their departments 
should be managed! The stores 
feel that the universities have 
placed too much emphasis on train- 
ing the student for his responsibil- 
ities and policies when he becomes 
an executive, and not enough em- 
phasis on training appropriate to 
the job he is employed to do. If the 
schools can equip young people to 
do their jobs better than they have 
been done before, promotion to 
managerial positions will follow. It 
is unwise, however, to fill students’ 
heads with management procedure 
if the result is that they become dis- 
heartened and have no taste for the 
job they are doing. They become 
discouraged over the poor prospects 
of their soon assuming executive 
posts and disgusted at the way 
things are run, because they have 
been taught better procedure; and 
they feel wholly confident that, if 
they were given the opportunity, 
they could with one wave of the 
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hand change things for the better 
and create a perfect organization. 
As I look over the catalogues of 
junior colleges and universities, my 
only wonder is that the turnover in 
store personnel isn’t greater. We 
are training administrative officials 
instead of potential junior execu- 
tives. We are training for manage- 
ment when the student doesn’t yet 
know his ABC’s. In the high school, 
the retail selling courses are too ele- 
mentary, and in the university the 
business courses are too advanced. 
Where is the transitional step? Isa 
student to be expected to be satisfied 
unpacking boxes in a_ basement 
when his head is filled with solu- 
tions to all managerial problems? 
The main objective of junior col- 
lege training for retail work, then, 
should be to train for selling posi- 
tions or their equivalent; and the 
secondary objective of providing 
training for advancement must be 
considered only when the primary 
objective has been accomplished. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PLACEMENT 


The extent of placement oppor- 
tunities in any city is partially re- 
vealed by census figures which give 
the number of retail stores and the 
number of employees, and by in- 
formation which may be obtained 
from store executives and retail 
training instructors. Information 
obtained from store executives in 
the San Francisco Bay district of 
California, for instance, may be 
used as an example. Executives in 
seven stores were asked the follow- 
ing questions in order to determine 
placement possibilities to a repre- 
sentative extent: (1) Approxi- 


mately how many people did you 
employ or _ re-employ 


last year 
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(1934)? (2) What percentage of 
the positions filled by these people 
could conceivably be filled by young 
people about twenty years of age? 
Table I shows that (1) an aver- 
age of 40 per cent of the positions 
for which people were employed 
could have been fiiled by young 
people twenty years of age; and (2) 
that in these seven stores alone, 
1,580 young people could have been 
placed, at least temporarily. 


TABLE I 


PLACEMENT POSSIBILITIES IN SEVEN 
RETAIL STORES FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Positions Which 
Could Have Been 











Number Filled by 20-Year- 
chemin Old People 
Employed alanis 
Store Inter- 1934* Percent- 
viewed Number age 
DD. asantuaaenees 860 129 15 
— Perrreterr rer 500 500 100 
C (one unit of a 
CME) .ccces 53 53 100 
 sippeeaaeeane 400 320 80 
E (one unit of a 
| ia 75 100 
} sdibeccasaeus 2,000 500 25 
- +6senseeasare 50 3 6 
TOtR] .ccce 3,938 1,580 40 


* Number given includes temporary employ- 
ees hired for Christmas and major sales events, 
but excludes short-time temporary employees. 


The same executives were also 
asked the following question: “If 
you had openings, would you em- 
ploy such young people whose qual- 
ifications were satisfactory, if they 
had completed a one or two years’ 
junior college course of training 
especially adapted to the needs of 
those entering retail work?” 

In answer, the executives of the 
first six stores gave an unqualified 
“Yes.” The seventh, and executives 
of two other stores commented as 
follows: (1) “We would employ 
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them if we had no one in mind who 
had experience. Salespeople with 
experience usually have a personal 
following of potential customers.” 
(2) “We couldn’t give preference to 
students, because we might want 
some one who had been with us be- 
fore, since we prefer mature, expe- 
rienced people; but we would be 
willing to interview the students.” 
(3) “Yes, we would employ them, 
just as we employ and train stu- 
dents from each graduating high 
school and university class.” 

Excerpts from some of the com- 
ments made by the store executives 
and merchandising instructors are 
as follows: 

“Tf I could find the right kind of 
people, I would hire ten tomorrow. 
Loads of people walk out without 
packages under their arms. If a 
student knows how to sell some- 
thing to those people, I want him.” 

“Before any student is admitted 
to such a course for training he 
must have the proper qualifications 
for this work. It is hopeless to train 
for retail work without making the 
proper selection. People should be 
selected who are able to respond to 
training. It’s like teaching the 
piano. If a person takes lessons 
who will never be able to play, he 
is wasting his time.” 

“The value of such a course de- 
pends on the training given. Too 
much of it is impractical and not 
given by anyone who knows any- 
thing about actual retail store prob- 
lems.” 


“The student demand for retail 
training courses is increasing be- 
cause we are getting jobs for the 
students. We can place more stu- 
dents than we have. We place more 
people in merchandising than in 
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any other line except secretarial. 
Stores want trained college people 
because they can promote them. 
They are fed up with the dumb- 
bells. More money is kicked out the 
back door by indifferent and poorly 


equipped salespeople than is 
brought in the front door by adver- 
tising.”’ 


Interviews with twenty-five other 
stores, which touched only inci- 
dentally on opportunities, brought 
out the fact that most stores pre- 
fer young people. Comments in re- 
gard to opportunities were as fol- 
lows: 


Three department stores—A large 
turnover and a big opportunity 
now; a fair opportunity now; 
some opportunity. 

Variety store—Good opportunity. 

Men’s clothing store — Always op- 
portunities for those who are 
really willing to work. 

Dress shop—Good opportunities in 
smaller towns. 

Shoe store— The shoe business is 
overcrowded. 

Electric appliances — Often open- 
ings. 

Large hardware chain—No new 
help needed in this branch, but 
there is always plenty of opportu- 
nity for someone to make good 
in this line of business. 

Stationery store—Not great oppor- 
tunities at present. 

Jewelry store—Always an opportu- 
nity for the man who “knows his 
stuff.” 

Floral store — A salesman who is 
popular and has a following can 
make his own opportunity. 

Grocery store—A man with back- 
ground and spunk can make good. 

Feed and fuel store—Opportunities 
in this field are all right. 
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ACTIVITY ANALYSIS 


In order to set up a course of 
retail training one must know the 
duties required in retail stores, 
the knowledge necessary for the 
performance of these duties, and 
the traits possessed by successful 
people. 

In a limited time, this informa- 
tion could be secured for only one 
retail position. The position of 
salesperson was chosen, because a 
larger number of people are em- 
ployed in this position than in any 
other one position in retail stores, 
because junior college students are 
of the age to assume selling posi- 
tions and need not start their ca- 
reers in beginning jobs, such as 
cashiers and stock clerks, and be- 
cause selling positions offer more 
opportunities and more varied op- 
portunities for advancement than 
any other position in a retail store. 

Although excellent material on 
the duties and traits of salespeople 
was available, this material applied 
only to department stores and was 
collected in Eastern cities. It was 
felt desirable to use additional ma- 
terial from other parts of the coun- 
try, from small stores as well as 
large, and also to use representative 
material from a rural community. 

The traits listed below were ob- 
tained from twenty-five stores in 
the San Francisco Bay district in 
answer to the following questions: 
(1) What are the personal and spe- 
cial qualifications for salespeople? 
(2) In general, what is the type of 
person preferred in your store? (3) 
What factors determine promotion 
for a salesperson? 

Since comparatively few of the 
people interviewed used the same 
term to describe a trait, they have 
been grouped under fifteen broader 
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terms used by the Research Bureay 
for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh. Two additional traits, 
“Sense of beauty” and “Individu- 
ality and sparkle,” have been added. 

Arranging the seventeen traits ac- 
cording to frequency of mention, 
they appear in the following order: 


Personal appearance....... 36 
ae en 15 
POE peewee dee eens 11 
oe 11 
Individuality and sparkle. 11 
ee ee 10 
DEY osc¢caedaenne wien 9 
DE ode ec way cue ewes 4) 
PPOMOMEARIIIY .nccccccsecs 8 
CE vccctcng enna de wee 8 
a 7 
Businesslikeness ......... 6 
PED nieteccrsewe bes 5 
er 3 
ey. 4 
Sense of beauty .......... 4 


PE «cc ieewssoewee 2 


DUTIES AND KNOWLEDGE 


The vast number of duties of 
salespeople and the knowledge nec- 
essary to perform each duty makes 
it impossible to include the list here. 
The duties, however, were arranged 
as follows, according to the classi- 
fication used by the Research Bu- 
reau for Retail Training: (1) duties 
in relation to the firm; (2) duties 
in relation to fellow employees; (3) 
duties in relation to merchandise; 
and (4) duties in relation to cus- 
tomers. 

It was interesting to note the fre- 
quency in which certain types of 
knowledge were mentioned by the 
twenty stores from which this block 
of material was obtained. Mention 
was made forty-nine times, for in- 
stance, of special knowledge in re- 
lation to sizing up and handling the 
customer, and thirty-six times of 
different phases of knowledge of 
the merchandise itself, apart from 
its relation to the customer. Fash- 
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ion knowledge was mentioned seven 
times, and an understanding of art 
principles applied to dress and the 
arrangement of displays was men- 
tioned sixteen times. 

Using the lists of duties and 
knowledge obtained from the ac- 
tivity analysis as a basis, it is pos- 
sible to decide in what type of 
course the necessary knowledge 
may be taught. A list of the courses 
arrived at in this way is given in 
the first column of Table II. In the 


TABLE II 


JUDGMENTS AS TO VALUE OF CERTAIN 
COURSES FOR SALESPEOPLE 
AND EXECUTIVES 


Derived 
from 
Duties 


Courses and Helpful Helpful 
Knowl-to Sales- to Exec- 
edge people utives 

General Business Courses 
Principles of economics X 2 
CO eee X 2 
Money and banking.... 1 
Aecowmmting ..cccccsces X 2 3 
Business mathematics. . 1 
Business management.. 1 
Executive training..... 1 
Business law ......... 1 
General business night 

school courses ...... i 5 5 
Development of person- 

Ge GE nwadcscacdas X 1 
Voice (speech) ........ X ie ea 
Salesmanship ......... X 1 2 
PP X 2 1 
Retail Courses 
Store operation ........ X 
Store management ..... an iu 2 
Retail finance ......... X ‘<a 1 
Retail buying ......... X oe 1 
Retail advertising ..... X ; , 
Retail salesmanship ... X 1 6 
Store practice ......... X 
Merchandise information 

BED tctcerdecneee X “2 11 

PED ciktexeveeaaein X na 3 

Nontextiles ......... X 
Art applied to general 

merchandising .... X 3 2 

BE SN ceewcwedeawies X “a ar 

Home furnishings ... X -% 1 

ee X 

M@vertiotng ....cccss X 


Special retail training.. .. “a 13 
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second column are courses men- 
tioned by those interviewed when 
asked the question, “What outside 
training is helpful in procuring ad- 
vancement on the job or promotion 
from the job?” (Special courses, 
such as mechanical drawing, and 
cultural courses, such as English, 
have been omitted.) 

Since one of the aims in offering 
training for retail work, however, is 
to give training which will enable 
conscientious students to advance, 
it was felt that consideration should 
be given to knowledge necessary for 
managers and assistant managers 
of small stores, and buyers, assist- 
ant buyers, and floor managers of 
large stores. The third column in- 
dicates the number of times each of 
the specified courses was mentioned 
as being valuable for those in such 
positions. It will be seen from the 
third column that general business 
courses were mentioned twenty 
times, while retail courses were 
mentioned forty times. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


At this point it is well to remem- 
ber that there are various methods 
of determining a course of study. 
The best way is that used up to this 
point—analyzing the activities of 
persons employed on the job and 
the qualities or traits they should 
possess. This, Charters calls the 
“raw material.” Bobbitt feels that 
this material should not be used as 
the sole base for determining the 
curriculum, but that subject matter 
that will be desirable for the future 
should be included, even though it 
has not been brought out by activity 
analysis. Professor Bode _ adds, 
“Curriculum construction involves 
a large question of direction or pur- 
pose which our zeal for activity 
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analysis is disposed to overlook.”! 
Again he says, “The activity anal- 
ysis must be directed by a theory 
of what education should seek to 
achieve, and must not be regarded 
as a substitute for such a theory. 
Activity analysis does not deter- 
mine objectives, but our objectives 
determine what sort of facts are 
needed.’”? 

Since, after mature judgment, it 
is advisable to add to the subject 
matter brought out in the activity 
analysis other subject matter which 
will benefit the student in future 
executive capacities but which will 
not at the same time reduce his 
usefulness in his immediate job, 
courses in business mathematics, 
business statistics, and business law 
have been included in the proposed 
course of study, while courses in 
personnel administration, executive 
management, and sales manage- 
ment, frequently offered at present 
and also not brought out by the 
activity analysis, have been omitted. 


PROPOSED COURSE OF STUDY 
(64 hours) 


Units 
A. General Requirements for Graduation 
DOE .ipenc¢ ds Sehbe Cees Se enewes 6 
ES MNES. kw ka od 66 Hoc oeeresenses 6 
Science or mathematics ...........e0. 6 
Physical education or health......... 4 
22 
B. Requirements for Retail Majors 
Business courses 
DD GI 6.6.6 6 60 6060606844008 3 
CR 5g 6646606660060 OR eR OS 5 
Retail salesmanship ............... 3 


Cultural courses 
Economics as social science 
Development of personality traits... 2 


Co ee 1 

Art principles applied to dress 
PS nck b ok ede RRR Sees 2 
16 


1B. H. Bode, Modern Educational The- 
ories (The Macmillan Company, 
York, 1927), p. 118. 

2 Ibid., p. 112. 


New 
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C. Recommended Courses for Retail Ma- 
jors—26 units to be elected from the 
following: 


PE cccctcded een beswadbisedtacks 3 
DE 64nd 0 00sseeeneteeneevete< 6 
Business mathematics .......cccccces 6 
ED nen 0denddoesacnerbu des 3 
Art principles applied to display..... 1 
i, ik a te ied a es wena ee 3 
BUPOREL DEVOTRIOIIE occ ccccccccccececes 3 
Merchandise information ............ 6 
D. Elective courses 
PEGHCY GUI DOTTIE 2c ccccccccccccces 3 
EE piv cenekod een eeeunnue 2 
Advanced advertising ..........cccece 3 
Principles of art applied to advertis- 
EE RRS 6 EN 4 OOO OREEEOR ECO OOO ES 1 
I os ot hate ie Caer eee 3 
Principles of art applied to home fur- 
NN ote eee bee eee 1 
Po cece Keene ee eeawee 6 


SAMPLE COURSES OF STUDY 

I. For a young woman who is inter- 
ested in selling, with aspira- 
tions to become a buyer: 


First YEAR 
First Semester Units 

Dn <hedendenesekddaddaeussweoneaas 3 
i eee enh weeeeweeaenenwns 3 
Bepimeas mamtemetics «on. cc cccccccscses 3 
EE ST ee ee ee 3 
Ep ccc cudhseuneane ékennenaes 2 
Pmyeston! CGumcetion ....c.cccses ae ee hes 1 
PE «cc ee nde ehcae ee ebedes~eeweed 1 

16 

Second Semester 

PE cs ci ec ewae ned eSeedneUsaweeeeS 3 
oe, nae sce GEe ae eeenensas 3 
re 3 
I ID fn 6 5 nc cc scdeesedicevesees 3 
ee 3 
ee SD 4 kd co ctceesenesesnsaes 1 

16 

SECOND YEAR 
First Semester Units 

ccd eee hee CoRCEE OE OO CORO 3 
PReGmSl GRECRMIMMGMED .o cc ccccccccccoceces 3 
Merchandise information ............... 3 
0 8 Ee ee ee 1 
PP TUUEEE. 6 vn oc cecncasdecesecess 2 
Pe tees cuskhuekeaeekeet 8 
I eee ee ee 1 

16 
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Second Semester 


Store PTAactice ....ceecerecercecceecccees +) 
Retail DUYING ..-.. ee eee eee cee cece veees 3 
Merchandise information ............... 3 
Business laW ....cccccccecccccccccccccs 3 
Art in display ....-.cccccccccccccccccces 1 
Physical education .............eeeeeee 1 

16 


II. For a young man who has been 
working in a small retail store 
of any type who later wants to 
go into business for himself: 


First YEAR 
First Semester Units 

Binliahs 2. cccccccccccccccccsccccccceses 3 
ee ee ee 3 
Dennleneee MAMTTIOMMEEED .o kc a nics cicceces 3 
I 6 6. 6 6004 GKSS 0ASSE DORON 3 
i i 24 cases eRe eee 3 
Pivvatonl GCBMORTIOM 2n occ cccccccccesacces 1 

16 

Second Semester 

0 ee eee ere eee reer er 3 
Ee ee ee er ee ee 3 
i SO 6 kkk se 6keeeeeee denn 3 
PN GTI, 6 06:68 cvncnncedeceescnce 3 
ET | CCR OTT TST CT ToT TT ee TE 3 
Physical education ........... errs Tee 1 

16 

SECOND YEAR 
First Semester Units 

GE 656 eeu h de edeee eanene skeen 3 
Pe 6 ccrdined es ewes eee seeesesens 3 
See GOPUOUININEDD 66 ccc kee ccccwcences 3 
Pe sc kahve awe ee bude ndduaee 3 
ee | 2 i cheese cee wee eee das 2 
Se ee cutecceceneneeakawnnae 1 
ES on wns eckanseeanadanas 1 

16 

Second Semester 

Beemer We DORI occ c cc ccccciscccessx 3 
SE 5 k4d Deep eau eiedenecanekes 3 
DD 5 cccenneevicKesesabankaden 3 
ee Seer ee eee 5 
aah ee eee ee cane ee 1 
UE GUNNS boo. 0k Ks 60 des ccdece den 1 

16 


Since so little of the desirable 
content of courses in highly spe- 
cialized fields such as this is in text- 
book form, it is imperative that the 
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instructor have distinctive prepara- 
tion in retail training institutions 
and in executive capacities in stores 
in order to come within striking 
distance of the goal which has been 
set up for this semiprofessional 
training. 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS 


To suit individual students.—The 
course of study for retail students 
must be very elastic in order to meet 
the varied requirements for work in 
different types of retail stores. A 
young man who is going into his 
father’s hardware store, for in- 
stance, would have little need for 
the course in “Merchandise Infor- 
mation,” since only articles made 
of textile fabrics and articles made 
of the more common nontextiles, 
such as leather, fur, rubber, wood, 
metals, and the like, are covered. 
It is felt that ample opportunity has 
been given for adapting the course 
of study to suit the student’s in- 
dividual needs, but in case the 
young man mentioned above, for 
instance, wishes to be exempt from 
“Store Practice” in order to take 
another course, it could be ar- 
ranged, although he would undoubt- 
edly learn much from being placed 
in some other hardware store. 

To keep pace with the social 
change.—Education must change as 
conditions which surround’ us 
change. As a means of insuring this 
desirable adjustment, it is suggested 
that instructors of retail work keep 
in continual contact with the busi- 
ness institutions for which their 
young people are being prepared. 
Such contact will result in recogni- 
tion of new needs as they appear 
and in an almost unconscious modi- 
fication of subject matter and 
method to attain a new goal. 

















Private Junior Colleges in the Philippines 


WALTER G. M. BUCKISCH* 


The growth of junior college 
courses in the Philippine Islands— 
twenty-four private and seven! pub- 
lic institutions offered such courses 
in 1933—34—has had its origin in a 
trend somewhat different from that 
which resulted in the typical Ameri- 
can junior college. This trend, in 
the former case, was one which had 
its roots in continental European 
tradition, rather than in the con- 
temporaneous American movement. 





CULTURAL COURSES 


Up to March 1910, the regular 
cultural course offered in practi- 
cally all Philippine private colleges 
was that leading to the old Spanish 
degree of bachiller en artes. Its 
length varied, as did the subjects 


* Formerly (1926-32) Commissioner of 
Private Education in the Philippine 
Islands, now head of the Salt River Indian 
Day Schools, Arizona. 

1 Namely, the University of the Philip- 
pines (main center in Manila), and its two 
branches, the Cebu Junior College and the 
Vigan Junior College; the Philippine Nor- 
mal School, in Manila; the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades, in Manila; the 
Constabulary Academy (for the training 
of constabulary officers), in Baguio; and 
the Philippine Nautical School. 

2 Annual report of the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the year ending June 30, 
1911, in Report of the Philippine Commis- 
sion to the Secretary of War, 1911 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1912), 
p. 169. 

3 Annual report of the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the year ending June 30, 
1910, in Report of the Philippine Commis- 
sion to the Secretary of War, 1910 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1911), 
p. 179. 


studied. The Secretary of Public In- 
struction stated? in 1911 that the 
course had usually been eight years 
in length — other authorities men- 
tioned six years—and the require- 
ments for admission were usually a 
knowledge of reading and writing 
obtained either in a primary school 
or through private tutoring. The 
public schools newly established by 
the Americans credited the bachi- 
lleres en artes with the completion 
of the second year of the new high- 
school course; for purposes of the 
bar examination only, the Secretary 
of Public Instruction rated them as 
having the equivalent of a high- 
school diploma. 

In 1906, the Philippine commis- 
sion passed the Corporation Law, 
which empowered the Secretary of 
Public Instruction to specify the 
conditions under which _ incorpo- 
rated private colleges could grant 
degrees and diplomas. After pre- 
liminary studies of the existing 
courses, the Secretary reported in 
1910 that the course approved by 
him for private institutions was a 
thirteen-year course—four years to 
be devoted to primary instruction, 
three years to intermediate instruc- 
tion, four years to high-school stud- 
ies, “and the last two years to stud- 
ies ordinarily found in a college 
course.’’* 

This standard, he stated, was as 
high as it could safely be made at 
that time, since it was considerably 
longer than the course previously in 
effect. The Ateneo de Manila, then 
operated by the Spanish Jesuits, was 
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the first private institution to be 
granted authority to give the new 
two-year Bachelor of Arts course, 
May 12, 1908. The College of Lib- 
eral Arts (organized in 1910) of the 
new University of the Philippines— 
the state university—offered a simi- 
lar two-year Bachelor’s course.* By 
1921, nineteen private colleges had 
received government approval for 
the two-year Bachelor of Arts course. 

The data on enrollment published 
from time to time in the early re- 
ports of the Secretary of Public In- 
struction grouped all college enroll- 
ment into one total. Until 1922, how- 
ever, this represented almost en- 
tirely—probably entirely—the two- 
year cultural college course, the pro- 
fessional and other special courses 
being reported under another classi- 
fication. Table I contains data 


TABLE I 


ENROLLMENT IN CULTURAL COLLEGE 
COURSES IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS, 1915-21 


University 
Private of the Private 

Year Colleges Philippines Professional 

Liberal Arts Colleges 
ee. sesnneer 807 429 No report 
Se <keukans 606 377 1,535 
Pe? sckeeden 551 620* 2,551 
Pe éseceeun 680* 679* 3,051 


* These figures include enrollment in both 
junior (A.A.) and four-year (A.B.) courses, al- 
though the overwhelming majority of students 
were undoubtedly in the former. 


found in these early reports of the 
Secretary — the enrollment figures 
for the college of liberal arts in the 
state university® and in private pro- 
fessional college courses being given 
for comparative purposes. 

In 1918 the liberal arts course of 
the University of the Philippines 
was reorganized, the course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
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being lengthened to four years, and 
the title of Associate in Arts being 
authorized upon the completion of 
the former two-year course.* Effec- 
tive July 1, 1921, the same reorgani- 
zation was made in approved private 
colleges.? The four-year cultural 
course, however, never became pop- 
ular and had little effect on the en- 
rollment in the two-year course, 
though it tended to modify the pur- 
pose of the latter course. 

From this time on, the two-year 
liberal arts course lost much of its 
former terminal status, and became 
very largely, though not entirely, a 
pre-professional course. Already by 
1923 the Philippine Supreme Court 
had revised its regulations govern- 
ing admission to bar examinations 
by requiring of candidates two years 
of collegiate study in liberal arts and 
sciences prior to their admission to 
a four-year law school, although the 
change was not made effective until 
January 1, 1927. In 1923, too, the 
legislature passed Act No. 3111, reg- 
ulating the practice of medicine, 
which provided that, effective two 
years later, medical colleges should 
require for admission “the satisfac- 
tory completion of not less than two 
years, of sixty semester hours, in an 
approved college of liberal arts and 
science, after the completion of a 
standard four-year high - school 
course, representing fourteen high- 


4 Encarnacion Alzona, A History of Edu- 
cation in the Philippines, 1565-1930 (Ma- 
nila, University of the Philippines Press, 
1932), p. 317. 


5 Ibid., p. 318. 

6 Ibid., p. 317. 

7 Annual report of the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Instruction for 1921, in Report of the 
Governor General, Philippine Islands [for 


1921] (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1922), p. 102. 
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school units, or its equivalent, as 
shown by examination.” 

In 1930, the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, under authority of the 
private school law (Act No. 2706) 
approved new minimum standards 
for private colleges of education, 
among which was one requiring for 
admission to the senior normal col- 
lege course the completion of at 
least sixty units of cultural college 
work plus four units of physical 
education, these units to be distrib- 
uted in accordance with the require- 
ments for the general course in 
junior colleges leading to the title of 
Associate in Arts. 

The Associate in Arts title is now 
conferred upon the completion of 
three courses—the general, the pre- 
law, and the pre-medical. There is 
but little difference between the first 
two; the last places more emphasis 
upon science than do the others. In 
1933-34, eighteen private institu- 
tions offered the general course, six- 
teen the pre-law course, and seven 
the pre-medical course. None of 
these was exclusively a junior col- 
lege; all of them gave secondary 
instruction as well, and many of 
them offered other and higher col- 
legiate courses. 


COURSES OTHER THAN CULTURAL 


Besides the basic junior college 
course in liberal arts, other two-year 
college courses, both terminal and 
preparatory, have recently been 
started and are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. The first of these in 
point of time, and the most popular 
next to the liberal arts course, is that 
leading to the title of Associate in 
Commercial Science, complete in 
itself but also serving as the pre- 
paratory course for the remaining 
two years necessary for the degree 
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of Bachelor of Commercial Science 
(or of Business Administration), 
For the majority of students it 
seems to be a terminal course. In 
1933-34, fourteen private institu- 
tions offered it. 

The junior normal college course 
was the result of an attempt to di- 
vert the surplus candidates for the 
four-year senior normal college 
course for the training of high- 
school teachers into a course for the 
training of elementary teachers. 
Such a course was offered by one 
private institution, the Malabon 
Normal School, as early as 1927 or 
1928, but the course became popular 
only when the number of four-year 
normal college graduates exceeded 
the demand for them and diverted 
attention to the elementary teaching 
field. The minimum standards for 
colleges of education published by 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in December 1930 made definite 
provision for a two-year junior nor- 
mal college course, with fifty-eight 
semester-hours of work prescribed 
and nine or more left optional. In 
1933-34, nine private colleges of- 
fered this course, which is, of course, 
terminal in nature. 

In recent years, there has been a 
tendency to try out junior college 
courses in other lines. When the 
four-year collegiate home economics 
course became popular, from about 
1930 on, one prominent school for 
girls started a terminal two-year 
course in this subject which appears 
to be fairly popular with girls of the 
wealthier classes. The graduate in 
optometry course, formerly a sec- 
ondary course, was recently made 
a terminal junior college course, 
two years in length, and the first 
private college offered this new 
course in 1932. Even more recently, 
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in 1935, industrial chemistry courses 
have been started on the junior col- 
lege level in at least two different 
institutions, and it seems likely 
that some elementary engineering 
courses, now operated without gov- 
ernment approval, will soon be of- 
fered on the same level. 


GOVERNMENT STANDARDS 


While no private institution of 
learning is compelled to seek gov- 
ernment approval in the Philip- 
pines, it is difficult for most institu- 
tions to operate successfully with- 
out such approval, and in the case 
of incorporated institutions it is il- 
legal for them, in such case, to con- 
fer degrees or diplomas. The result 
is that there are no regular junior 
college courses given without such 
approval, except possibly in the case 
of theological seminary courses. 

With a few exceptions, the stand- 
ards which are applied by the gov- 
ernment to private junior college 
courses are those which apply 
equally to four-year cultural col- 
lege courses. Summarized,’ they are 
as follows: 

Finances.—Exclusive of the cost 
of the original investment in equip- 
ment, buildings, grounds, and so 
forth, the corporation must show 
that it has a regular and dependable 
income, outside of tuition and other 
similar fees, of at least $2,500 per 
year. In the case of junior college 
courses, this rule has been inter- 


8 The summary is based upon (1) the 
Manual of Information for Private Schools 
(Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1930); (2) 
Supplement to the 1930 Manual (Manila, 
Bureau of Printing, 1932); and (3) “Mini- 
mum Requirements for a Cultural College 
Course Permit,” issued by the Department 
of Public Instruction in typewritten form 
on January 3, 1928. 


preted to require only one-half the 
amount stated. 

Grounds.—The corporation must 
show that it is “in fairly permanent 
possession of adequate quarters and 
grounds for physical education.” 

Quarters.—Evidence must be pro- 
duced that the quarters intended 
for the college course are adequate 
for the purpose, well lighted, com- 
modious, sanitary, and well equip- 
ped; that they include an adequate 
administrative office, adequate lab- 
oratory rooms, and adequate library 
and reading-room space. It is re- 
quired that quarters be so situated 
that there is no disturbance to class- 
room and library work from outside 
sources. Reasonable safety in case 
of fire, typhoon, or earthquake is 
demanded. 

Laborutories. — The laboratories 
must provide all modern facilities 
for the study of science, both as to 
quarters and as to equipment and 
supplies. Minimum lists of equip- 
ment for physics courses are issued 
by the Department of Public In- 
struction, and colleges are required 
to secure the equipment so listed. 

Library.—A general requirement 
is made that the library must be 
fully supplied with all books neces- 
sary for reference, research, and 
general reading purposes. To sup- 
plement this, a specific minimum of 
2,000 volumes is placed upon the 
library of junior colleges of small 
enrollment, which is declared in the 
announced standards to be entirely 
insufficient for colleges with large 
enrollments. 

Faculty and administrative head. 
—The dean or other administrative 
head must be on a full-time basis, 
and must be, both by education and 
by experience, fitted for this work. 
For the cultural course, the faculty 
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must be composed of persons who 
are graduates of at least a four-year 
collegiate cultural course of a mod- 
ern American type, and who have 
specialized in the subjects which 
they are to teach. At least 25 per 
cent of the faculty must have had 
postgraduate work in their special- 
ties, and at least 50 per cent must 
be on a full-time basis. 

Teaching schedule. — The maxi- 
mum teaching load of instructors, 
formerly placed at fifteen hours per 
week, was in 1932 increased to 
twenty-one hours per week for full- 
time instructors, nine hours only 
being permitted in the case of part- 
time instructors. The increase was 
due partly to the fact that most of 
the instructors handled two or more 
sections of the same courses and 
partly to the fact that the state uni- 
versity permitted such loads in simi- 
lar cases. 

Student program limitation.—Fif- 
teen hours per week constitute the 
regular student load, in addition to 
physical education. Students with 
regular full-time employment are 
required to reduce the normal load 
by at least 25 per cent—in the case 
of the junior normal college course, 
by at least 40 per cent. 

Maximum class size. — A maxi- 
mum limit of forty students is 
placed upon classes in English com- 
position, English language, and 
phonics, and in methods courses 
dealing with these subjects. A max- 
imum limit of fifty students is 
placed upon freshman and sopho- 
more literature classes. No definite 
limits are specified as to purely lec- 
ture courses, but the recommenda- 
tion is made that in lecture classes 
with large enrollments at least one 
recitation period per week be pro- 
vided in smaller sections not ex- 
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ceeding forty-five students per sec- 
tion. 

Length of college year.—The govy- 
ernment requirement is that ap- 
proved colleges must operate for not 
less than thirty-six weeks of (nor- 
mally) six days a week, and that the 
total number of days on which regu- 
lar sessions are held should not be 
less than 198, exclusive of registra- 
tion days. 

Admission requirements.—To be 
eligible for admission to a junior 
college course of any kind, appli- 
cants must meet both of the follow- 
ing requirements: 


a) They must be graduates of a 
four-year secondary course 
taken in a public or recognized 
private high school. 


b) They must present at least fif- 
teen secondary units according 
to the following schedule: 

(1) Prescribed units: 


EE seis ernse en a 4 units 
Mathematics ...... 2 units 
Social science ...... 2 units 


Science (laboratory)?® 1 unit 


Total 


(2) Optional units: 

Sufficient units to make up the 
total of fifteen from a list of vari- 
ous subjects grouped under the 
general heads of English litera- 
ture, foreign languages, mathe- 


matics, social science, science, 
and miscellaneous. 
Curriculum requirements. — A 


student, to be eligible for the title of 
Associate in Arts, must, after satis- 
fying the entrance requirements, 
complete two years of collegiate 
study comprising sixty semester- 


9 One additional laboratory science unit 
is required in the case of the pre-medical 
course. 
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units in cultural subjects acceptable 
to the government, in addition to 
four units of physical education. 

Graduation requirements. — No 
title may be conferred upon any stu- 
dent unless he has taken at least the 
last year of the course in the college 
which is to confer the title, nor until 
his eligibility to receive the title has 
been certified to by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

All junior colleges which have 
government approval are subject to 
inspection and to examination, 
whenever deemed necessary, by the 
Under-Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion!® and the staff of a dozen or 
more supervisors maintained, in ac- 
cordance with the private school 
law, for the purpose of inspecting 
the system of approved private 
schools and colleges. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE STATISTICS 


The annual enrollment data for 
approved private colleges published 
by the Department of Public In- 
struction do not, in the case of cul- 
tural and commercial courses, sep- 
arate the junior college enrollment 
from that of the four-year courses 
in the same fields.!! In the case of 
the cultural courses, this does not 
make any very great difference, 
since there are comparatively few 
students enrolled in four-year cul- 
tural courses. In one year, recently, 

10Formerly (1926-32) the Commis- 
sioner of Private Education. 

11The enrollment data here used are 
taken from Memorandum No. 4, dated Oc- 
tober 10, 1934, of the Under-Secretary of 


Public Instruction entitled “Private School 
Enrollment Data.” 
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only seven or eight candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts were 
reported by private colleges. In the 
case of the commercial course, how- 
ever, the estimate given in Table II 


TABLE II 


ENROLLMENT IN PRIVATE JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE COURSES IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS, 1933-34 


Estimated En- 
Total rollment in 
Enrollment Junior Col- 








Reported lege Course 

Cultural (A.A., A.B., 

Dee sedeeceeesenneae Ge 3,100 
Commercial (A.C.S. and 

DE? “statacweauas 1,970 1,500 
Junior normal ........ 587 587 
SE 4c ce caeaaae 11 11 
Home economics ...... 103 15 
Industrial chemistry* . None None 

pC 5,213 


* Not started until 1935. 


is only an estimate since there are 
more students enrolled in this four- 
year course than in the four-year 
cultural course. 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 
OFFERED IN THE PRIVATE INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


1933-34 tiie 
Men’s Women’s educa- 
Course Total Col- Col- tional 
leges _leges Col- 
Associate in Arts— leges 
re 18 4 5 9 
Associate in Arts— 
pre-law ........ 16 4 5 7 
Associate in Arts— 
pre-medical .... 7 4 0 3 
COMMMROTOS 2. cccces 14 2 5 7 
PE Sh Kwakaeus 9 0 5 4 
Home economics... 1 0 1 0 
Optometry ....... 1 0 0 1 
ee” nese uus 66 14 21 31 


12 Data taken from the List of Private 
School Courses Operating under Govern- 
ment Approval, November 1, 1933, pub- 
lished in mimeographed form by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Manila. 


Table III contains data on the va- 
rious kinds of courses given in jun- 
ior colleges, and the total number of 
institutions offering them.!? 

















Evaluating the Junior College Teacher 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD* 


It should be made clear at the 
outset that this paper makes no at- 
tempt to set forth with finality a 
method of evaluating the work of a 
junior college instructor. Too many 
intangibles are involved in_ the 
teaching process to permit the set- 
ting up of any ideal pattern which 
might be applied with complete ob- 
jectivity. There is a need, however, 
for the instructor to know the basic 
requisites which determine his ten- 
ure and promotion. Too often, he 
has no real way of discovering what 
factors will be considered in deter- 
mining progress, and he may, with 
the best of intentions, be in honest 
confusion as to the qualities he 
should exhibit or try to develop to 
make academic progress. 

In all fairness, therefore, to both 
the faculty members and the ad- 
ministration it has seemed wise at 
Scranton-Keystone to put down in 
written form what we expect of a 
faculty member. We felt there 
were certain basic attributes which 
the faculty member should pos- 
sess when employed and then con- 
sciously develop for the welfare of 
the institution. These we set up 
under seven main headings; then 
we tried to detail what was meant 
by each main heading: 


I. Training.—By training is meant 
the undergraduate and graduate insti- 
tutions attended; degrees held; at- 
tempts to keep up with information in 
specialized fields; attendance at scien- 


* President, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania. 


tific meetings; summer sessions aft- 
tended; etc. 

II. Experience. — By experience is 
meant amount of time spent in teach- 
ing in other institutions; amount of 
time spent in teaching at this institu- 
tion; experience in fields of work other 
than teaching; foreign travel; lectur- 
ing; research and writing; etc. 

III. Attitude toward Keystone.—By 
attitude toward Keystone is meant con- 
cern to embrace every opportunity to 
further the interests of Keystone; care 
in furthering its reputation within and 
without the school; respect for its 
early traditions; etc. 

IV. Co-operation with administra- 
tion.—By co-operation with the ad- 
ministration is meant a furthering of 
the plans and purposes of the admin- 
istration; co-operation with colleagues; 
willingness to share the obligations of 
supervision of students; the practice of 
institutional economy; interest in at- 
tracting and holding students; inter- 
est in attracting gifts and bequests; 
etc. 

V. Student relationships. — By stu- 
dent relationships is meant the attitude 
which the instructor has toward stu- 
dents; the reaction which students 
have toward him; willingness on the 
part of the instructor to spend time in 
helping students with scholastic diffi- 
culties; willingness to help students 
with other than scholastic difficulties; 
willingness to supervise extracurricu- 
lar activities; etc. 

VI. Community relationships. — By 
community relationships is meant the 
attitude of faculty members toward 
community enterprises; interest in ini- 
tiating worth-while civic projects; 
willingness to serve in community 
projects; speaking before civic groups; 
solicitude for improving and fostering 
a favorable community attitude toward 
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Keystone; care in preserving personal 
and institutional credit; lack of use of 
official position to further personal in- 


terests; etc. 

VII. Junior college attitude. — By 
junior college attitude is meant the un- 
derstanding and sympathy which a 
faculty member has toward the junior 
college movement; his understanding 
and sympathy for the economic pre- 
dicament of many of our students; his 
understanding of the _ transitional 
scholastic difficulties between high 
school and college; familiarity with 
the literature of the junior college 
movement; etc. 


I. The first main heading, “Train- 
ing,” requires litthke comment. We 
require that applicants for a regu- 
lar teaching position possess the 
Master’s degree and some college 
teaching experience. The degrees 
held must be from recognized grad- 
uate schools. On our faculty this 
year are eight holders of the Mas- 
ter’s degree, most of whom have 
done work beyond that degree, and 
five holders of the Doctor’s degree. 

II. “Experience” is evaluated in 
the usual way. In general, more 
consideration is given to university 
experience than to secondary-school 
experience. 

III. “Attitude toward Keystone” 
is comparatively easy to evaluate 
from general opinion. Keystone was 
founded in 1868 as a denomina- 
tional preparatory school. While 
we have largely shed our denomi- 
nationalism, we expect our faculty 
to respect the “early traditions” of 
the institution, and to exercise a re- 
ligious influence, although without 
emphasis on any particular belief. 

IV. In a junior college like ours 
there is constant need for the fac- 
ulty member who is willing to 
assume more responsibility than 
simply teaching classes. It is only 


fair to reward proportionately those 
of our faculty who give their spare 
time to the development of the stu- 
dents by guiding their activities. 

V. “Student relationships” to our 
minds constitute the most impor- 
tant single element in successful 
teaching at the junior college level. 
If the instructor has the student’s 
confidence, his work is naturally 
more effective. 

VI. Any tax-exempt institution 
has a real obligation to its commu- 
nity. The junior college cannot 
hope to inculcate good citizenship in 
its students if the faculty are not 
good citizens. Further, the response 
of the community to the institution 
is largely predicated upon the gen- 
erally recognized usefulness of the 
institution to the community. This 
can only be accomplished by a close 
relationship of the junior college 
faculty to community life. 

VII. To comment on the need for 
a faculty understanding of the jun- 
ior college movement in the Junior 
College Journal is probably “carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” Unless our 
faculty understands what a junior 
college is, neither they nor the in- 
stitution can make progress. We 
are having four faculty meetings 
this year on the four functions of 
the junior college at which papers 
will be presented or discussed by 
virtually all the members of the 
faculty. 

In the first paragraph reference 
was made to the intangibles which 
could not be judged objectively. A 
faculty member might quite con- 
ceivably keep within the letter of 
the criteria, yet not be valuable to 
the institution. He might, also, fall 
down lamentably on a few points, 
yet be an exceedingly valuable 
member of the college staff. 
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Teaching at the junior college 
level is exceedingly difficult. The 
teacher must not be the kind of uni- 
versity specialist who cannot see 
over the walls of his own specializa- 
tion. He must give the student a 
general view and understanding of 
the broad aspects of his field, for 
half his students will terminate 
their formal education in the junior 
college. On the other hand, he must 
give enough exact knowledge to 
meet the prerequisites of Professor 
X’s course at the university, or, 
even worse, of different professors’ 
courses at different universities. 
This task is a larger one than faces 
the university instructor, who is 
satisfied to make his course simply 
a stepping-stone to another which 
is to follow. The biology instructor, 
for example, must not only give his 
students the vocabulary and labora- 
tory technique of the first course in 
biology, but he must also give the 
student a satisfactory understand- 
ing of the nature of man. 

The instructor must also be a su- 
perlative guidance officer. He may 
not use the force-discipline of the 
secondary school; he must not al- 
low the laxness of the university 
guidance system. He tries to meet 
the transitional and later adoles- 
cent problems of his students by an 
exercise of personality, which 
means that to succeed he must be 
an unusual person. 

At Scranton-Keystone the dean is 
vested with the power of recom- 
mending faculty promotions and 
dismissals. In serious cases he con- 
sults with a committee of the Fac- 
ulty Council which is composed of 
curricular chairmen. The recom- 
mendations are then passed on to 
the president for action. 

We have had a few misfits on our 
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faculty. These usually have fallen 
into one of three categories: those 
who belonged in the university, 
those who belonged in the high 
school, and those who were not 
fitted for teaching at all. Reference 
to the criteria by the dean, in the 
presence of the faculty member 
concerned, in most cases has read- 
ily established the fact that the in- 
dividual belonged elsewhere. In no 
case has the faculty member felt 
that the criteria were unjust or 
unfair. 

Further, we have found that be- 
cause we have defined with some 
exactness the qualities we wish fac- 
ulty members to possess, we con- 
sciously or unconsciously apply the 
criteria to each applicant for a 
teaching position. In the long run, 
this should mean that we would 
make fewer mistakes in engaging 
faculty members. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Written criteria aid the in- 
structor by definitely indicating the 
requisites for progress in the junior 
college. 

2. The criteria serve to give in- 
creased objectivity to the decisions 
of the administration with regard 
to promotions or dismissals. 

3. The criteria should indicate 
that the junior college instructor is 
faced by criteria different from 
those by which he would be judged 
in high school or the university. 

Finally, the criteria listed here 
were prepared with only one insti- 
tution in mind—Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College. Inasmuch as the 
problems of most private junior col- 
leges are somewhat similar, how- 
ever, it is probable that the use of 
similar criteria in other junior col- 
leges might prove useful. 

















Junior College Comprehensive Reading 
T. STANLEY WARBURTON#* 


An apparent weakness in reading 
ability on the part of some students, 
observed by the administration and 
faculty, led to an objective investi- 
gation of reading ability at Citrus 
Junior College, which started Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934. 

Students who had failed to pass 
the English A examination were re- 
quired to take the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test because it was felt 
that this group, selected as it was on 
the basis of deficient English usage, 
would probably present a large per- 
centage of students who might profit 
from instruction in reading. The 
Nelson-Denny test was used because 
of its reliability (0.91 + .01), ease 
of administration in forty minutes, 
and simplicity of scoring. National 
norms are also available for com- 
parison, computed on scores of over 
thirty-three hundred college fresh- 
men. The test consists of one hun- 
dred multiple-choice definitions and 
thirty-six questions based on nine 
paragraphs. It was decided that 
students scoring below the national 
median of seventy would be re- 
quired to enter the new course. On 
this basis, twenty-five of thirty-one, 
or 80 per cent of the students fail- 
ing in English A, were registered 
for the class in Reading Comprehen- 
sion, as it was called. 

On September 20, 1934, the same 
test was administered to all fresh- 
man students who took the English 
A examination at Citrus. Since the 
group was less select, the percent- 


*Instructor in English, Citrus Junior 
College, Azusa, California. 


age scoring below the national me- 
dian was much lower—thirty-one, 
or o1 per cent, scored below seventy 
and were enrolled in the course. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES 


The second semester of 1934 the 
class met once a week for a seventy- 
minute period for eighteen weeks. 
The group organized the first semes- 
ter of 1935 met once weekly for a 
sixty-minute period. 

Luella C. Pressey’s A Manual of 
Reading Exercises for Freshmen 
served as a basis for instruction. In 
addition to this work, which first 
stressed development of fundamen- 
tal skill in reading and later reading 
comprehension, each student was 
required to keep a notebook in 
which were listed each week at least 
ten words added to the vocabulary 
taken from reading done in connec- 
tion with his regular work. Defini- 
tions and illustrations of the use of 
these words were also required. An- 
other section of the notebook con- 
tained a daily record of time spent 
in reading and the number of pages 
and types of material read. 

Some of the class time was spent 
in reading with tests to check com- 
prehension and speed. Reports on 
additions to vocabulary were made 
and analyzed. Common Latin and 
Greek prefixes, roots, and suffixes 
were studied. Instruction in correct 
eye movements, posture while read- 
ing, and illumination was given. 
Uses of library aids, tables of con- 
tents, graphs, and indices were 
taught. Instruction was motivated 
by a sincere desire on the part of 
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most of the students to improve 
their reading ability, recognizing 
that such action must precede aca- 
demic or vocational success. 


DIFFICULTIES 


The fact that the class met for 
only one hour each week for one 
semester meant that it was impos- 
sible to accomplish all of the objec- 
tives. At the conclusion of the 
course several of the students had 
developed a degree of proficiency 
with the mechanics of reading so 
that a reading program for enjoy- 
ment, vicarious experience, and un- 
required learning might have been 
undertaken had time permitted. In- 
adequate information regarding the 
vision of several of the students was 
another difficulty. 


TENTATIVE EVALUATIONS 


In general, the course seems to 
have justified itself in so far as 
scores on tests given at the end show 
an average improvement of nearly 
twelve points and nine points, re- 
spectively, for the first two semes- 
ters this course was offered. 

The following summary indicates 
the average gain. 


First Second 
Test Test Gain 
1934 Class (20) 
VOGRRUIATY 2. ccccees 20.6 i 6.6 
POPTAGTERR ..ccccces 26.5 31.3 4.8 
1935 Class (34) 
Vocabulary ........ 24.7 30.4 5.7 
PRPRGTORR .cccccses 31.1 34.2 3.1 
1936 Clauss (26) 
Vocabulary ........ 22.2 28.2 6.0 
PRSRGTEDR .ccccccss 24.9 30.0 §.1 


It is apparently easier to develop 
vocabulary than reading compre- 
hension and speed as measured by 
the paragraph section of the test. 

An interesting side light was the 
close relationship between improve- 
ment on these tests and intelligence 
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quotients of the students derived 
from group intelligence tests. Al.- 
though the group was too small to 
give high validity to a coefficient of 
correlation, a scattergram indicated 
a strong positive correlation. 

When asked regarding the signifi- 
cance of the results of this course as 
measured by the test, M. J. Nelson, 
dean of the faculty of Iowa State 
Teachers College and one of the au- 
thors of the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test, wrote: 


I think the difference in the averages 
of the two tests is to be accounted for 
mainly in terms of improved reading 
which has come about through your 
remedial classwork, since it is our ex- 
perience that the amount of growth 
where no remedial treatment is ap- 
plied is very slight. The fact that you 
gave Form B before Form A should not 
appreciably influence the second score 
since we have found that the amount of 
practice effect is very slight indeed 
and probably would be entirely gone 
at the end of the instructional period. 
I have a feeling that a good deal can be 
accomplished in the improvement of 
reading ability if some such work as 
that which you are doing is done even 
with fairly good readers and I am sure 
that it is of considerable help to the 
poor readers. It is true that we have 
not developed very adequate tech- 
niques for this improvement, but I 
think the mere fact that attention is 
called to the possibility and desira- 
bility of such improvement is of con- 
siderable help. 





The junior college movement rep- 
resents an adjustment to a practical 
social pressure and to an expanding 
educational program. It is a logical 
step in the ultimate democratization 
of the entire range of education, a 
typically American point of view 
that is destined to be tried out.— 
W. E. PEIk, in 1934 Proceedings of 
the National Education Association 


























The Day of Psychology in the Junior College 


ALINE WARD* 


Whatever restrictions transfer re- 
quirements and the plac-ment of 
courses in our senior colleges may 
enforce upon the curricula of the 
junior college, at least desirable 
freedom is obtainable in outlining 
a first-year psychology course. This 
freedom exists for two apparent rea- 
sons; namely, seldom will upper- 
division credit be accorded psychol- 
ogy taken before the second or third 
year, nor will full credit be accorded 
in case of such insufficient labora- 
tory equipment as is common in 
many junior colleges. However, as 
varied as the types of junior col- 
lege, as varied as their students’ 
purposes, transfer or _ terminal, 
there exists, nevertheless, to the 
movement as a whole a tempting 
challenge to blaze an independently 
progressive trail. “Choose what they 
need !”—if this can be accomplished 
wisely and without too much futile 
experimentation by those entrusted 
with the uniquely significant job. 
Some thoughtful executives of four- 
year colleges undoubtedly already 
sense that “major changes in the 
pattern of United States education 
are imminent.”! Many conscientious 
students of these colleges complain 
that no less than half their time is 
consumed with useless materials 
and activities. Should we not take 
warning and escape such indict- 
ment by deliberate and determined 
discovery of the essential prepara- 


*Head of English Department, Fair- 
mont Junior College, Washington, D.C. 

1“Education, 8-4-4 vs. 6-4-4-2,” Time 
(May 27, 1935). 


tory elements for life — factors in 
personality, social responses, and 
responsibilities? 

Dr. L. R. Alderman, director of 
the Educational Division of the 
FERA, in his able address before 
the 1935 meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in 
Washington, suggested that the 
way out of the depression led not 
to the settlement of new land fron- 
tiers but in personal adjustment to 
situations and people within pres- 
ent boundaries. Therefore, instead 
of “Young man, go West,” we had 
best adjure the youth of our coun- 
try to “Love one another,” and 
‘Put yourself in his place.” We 
know well, however, that the real 
problems of social adjustment and 
security can never be met squarely 
until each youth becomes in his own 
right analytical and _ intelligently 
understanding of himself and the 
other fellow. Unless we begin with 
the brain—the seat of all reactive 
agencies and response mechanism 
—we fail to furnish our wards with 
the primary tools of interpretation, 


appreciation, and application of 
their intellectual and emotional 
capacities. 


In the somewhat profuse, incon- 
clusive, and indefinite material pub- 
lished upon curricula for progres- 
Sive elementary and _ secondary 
schools and colleges, at least two 
ideas have been fairly well crystal- 
lized—that education should be (but 
often is not) preparation for living, 
and that there is great advantage in 
a “core” subject around and about 
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which other subjects may be 
grouped in proper relationship. In- 
stead of a core, however, I should 
suggest in college life a stone upon 
which may rest the foundation for 
political, natural, and applied sci- 
ences, languages, and literature. In- 
disputably the practical use and 
worth-while application of all these 
depend upon the working of “‘wires” 
and “springs” within the student’s 
brain and his adequate response to 
situations involving his knowledge 
and demanding ingenuity. 


It is not food you need, the food for 
guts, 

Not books you need; you need to own 
your brains.? 


The problem of giving a psy- 
chology course with no laboratory 
equipment for experimental study 
confronted me as an almost impos- 
sible task. Furthermore, tradition, 
which proved a proverbial “‘ill- 
wind,” saddled us with an anti- 
quated textbook. Out of this task 
and difficulty there developed pur- 
poses and plans which made the 
course of full value to an eager and 
gifted class. To the original mem- 
bers of a class which doubled in 
number during the session, I give 
full credit that we delighted in our 
study to such an extent that I felt 
urged to share experiences with 
others. In so far as it is possible 
for student interest and activity to 
govern, the project lay within their 
hands without in the least dimin- 
ishing confidence or minimizing 
ultimate aims and results. Through 
the old psychology of sensation they 


2 Jesse Stuart, “Songs of Destiny,” Har- 
per’s Magazine (August, 1935), No. 1034, 
p. 341. (Poet not responsible for italics.) 

3 Louis Flaccus, The Spirit and Sub- 
stance of Art (Crofts, 1932). 
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led me, and then through the be- 
havioristic, the psychoanalytic, and 
the psychiatric schools, child psy- 
chology, glands, graphs and ques- 
tionnaires to an analysis of aes- 
thetics. Doubtless this appears to 
be an intricate pathway but on the 
basis of response mechanism as aq 
common denominator, we seem to 
find better understanding of our 
places in the world, our origins and 
errors, our relationships and abil- 
ities for social and intellectual ad- 
justments and enjoyments. 

In livening up the old psychology 
textbook with as many new refer- 
ences as were available, I put on the 
desk Dr. Karl Menninger’s The 
Human Mind, which (after we had 
extracted by detailed written ques- 
tions all the “sensation” from the 
“heirloom”) became our accepted 
textbook. The book® chosen for 
aesthetics was too difficult for first- 
year college but each student chose 
to report on certain chapters within 
her own sphere of artistic interest. 
These individual reports, supple- 
mented by frequent visits to the 
lectures of the author of the book, 
increased understanding of the 
problems. In this part of the course 
we succeeded in breaking up many 
prejudiced viewpoints. “I don’t like 
that” gave way visibly to “What 
does the author, painter, or com- 
poser wish to express?” so that the 
same old appeal to “put yourself in 
his place” was here again exem- 
plified. 

A three-hour excursion, at the 
beginning of this course, through 
the thoroughly equipped _labora- 
tories of a neighboring college, in- 
cluding a careful dissection and ex- 
amination of an artificial brain, 
gave the class their first anatomical 
interest; several afternoon sessions 
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at a university clinic in problem 
personalities gave them an insight 
into and taste for clinical methods; 
q visit to a child guidance clinic in- 
cluding a two-hour conference with 
Dr. Phyllis Blanchard*t enabled 
them to see the application of much 
of the child-training material al- 
ready examined; a round table dis- 
cussion conducted by one of our 
most eminent psychiatrists®> ranged 
through Private Worlds (book and 
picture), crime (Hauptmann and 
Hickman), drunkenness, and rela- 
tionships and differences in psy- 
chologies to medical psychology as 
a profession. 

One of my students wrote a very 
creditable three-act comedy en- 
titled ““A Day of Psychology” which 
we staged as a moiety-presentation 
of our year’s psychological glean- 
ings. In the accomplishment of 
this project we had ample means of 
discovering whether or not the 
course had been of practical value, 
for dramatic production requires in 
staging and performance the qual- 
ities which life itself demands. The 
success of the evening indicated the 
real achievement of the class, for 
one of our kindest critics remarked, 
“If you can joke about a subject it 
is pretty well your own,” and the 
common clamor that we repeat the 
performance suggested that we had 
popularized even the peculiar vo- 
cabulary. 

With eager interest I have been 
watching the organization of a pub- 
lic junior college founded by the 
gift of one of my friends and so I 
read all that the city paper prints 
about its new institution. I find the 


4 Author of The Child and Society and 
others. 


5 Dr. E. S. Bond. 


recent headline “Junior College 
Must Be Practical” and I find the 
statements, “First-year courses will 
be designed to orient students to 
contemporary life,” “Social sciences 
will be stressed, also phyics, chem- 
istry, biology, and zoology.” No 
mention of psychology, since “only 
freshman courses will be offered.” 
But further I read an encouraging 
comment: “An idea of teaching the 
science of life will be tressed,” the 
president added. 

It is not as an “addition,” how- 
ever, that I would emphasize this 
factor, “the science of living,” but 
I would make a psychology course 
adequate to this terminology and I 
would make this the keystone of a 
really progressive program. 





A Washington educator, after 
being affiliated with Junior colleges 
for fifteen years, is quoted as say- 
ing that “this innovation makes 
possible a safer and saner passage 

. of the fateful freshman year, 
a passage too often attempted in a 
boat captained and piloted by offi- 
cers who have never guided cratt 
that way before. .... This plan 
saves your youth from wholesale 
slaughter at the hands of axemen 
who have small use for freshmen 
anyway.’ — The Ranger, of the 
North Dakota School of Forestry. 





We believe that the teacher of 
mathematics in a junior college 
should have essentially the same 
background as a teacher of senior 
college courses.—Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Training and Utiliza- 
tion of Advanced Students in Math- 
ematics in American Mathematical 
Monthly, May 1935. 

















Revision in Chemistry at San Mateo 
ROBERT D. BROWN* 


The chemistry courses offered at 
San Mateo Junior College strive to 
meet the needs of three groups of 
students: (1) those who are inter- 
ested in getting a general perspec- 
tive of the subject; (2) those who 
will require a scientific background 
for their professional careers; (3) 
those who must have the fundamen- 
tal principles and training which 
will be needed in strictly scientific 
lines of endeavor in future life. 

To aid in meeting the needs of 
these diverse types of students two 
courses of a new type have been 
initiated. Taken together’ these 
courses parallel the conventional 
university course in introductory 
chemistry, ordinarily given to stu- 
dents who have not had chemistry 
in high school. For catalogue pur- 
poses the courses have been num- 
bered Chemistry 2 and Chemistry 3. 

These courses are the outgrowth 
of Chemistry A which was first of- 
fered at the Junior College a num- 
ber of years ago. At the beginning 
this was a lecture course only, giv- 
ing three units of junior college 
credit not transferable to the uni- 
versity. Since no laboratory work 
was given it did not serve to make 


*Instructor in chemistry, San Mateo 
Junior College, San Mateo, California; 
this year on leave, as instructor in chem- 
istry, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

1 Chemistry 1A-—1B is the regular year 
course in chemistry. The procedure at 
San Mateo has been to give three hours 
of lecture, one hour of laboratory reci- 
tation, and five hours of laboratory work, 
in two sections per week. 


up a high-school deficiency in chem- 
istry. During the year 1933-34 it 
became evident from the large num- 
ber of students who were deficient 
or lacking in high-school chemistry 
that it would be a forward step if a 
laboratory course to supplement the 
work in Chemistry A were offered. 
This was done for the first time in 
the spring of 1934, a total of fifteen 
two-hour laboratory exercises being 
given. This course was repeated in 
the fall of 1934. 

By this time it was becoming in- 
creasingly evident that a large num- 
ber of students taking Chemistry 
1A! were really not qualified to do 
so, and it was decided to change 
Chemistry A to the extent of adding 
one more unit of credit, the course 
to be called Chemistry 2, and to in- 
stitute still another course which 
would be a continuance of this 
course, to be called Chemistry 3. 
This course was to offer four units 
of credit and be accompanied by the 
same amount of laboratory work as 
Chemistry 2. The two courses would 
then give a total of eight junior col- 
lege units which could be used (1) 
for credit toward junior college 
graduation; or (2) for the removal 
of a high-school deficiency in chem- 
istry, and as five units of college 
credit transferable to the university 
provided a sufficiently high scholar- 
ship average be attained (i.e., as a 
substitute for Chemistry 1A). 

Under this plan students not hav- 
ing recommending grades in high- 
school chemistry are enrolled in 
Chemistry 2, while only those stu- 
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dents with university recommenda- 
tion in high-school chemistry or 
very good grades in either high- 
school physics or mathematics are 
enrolled in Chemistry 1A. However, 
to prevent any injustices to indi- 
vidual students who might be forced 
to enroll in Chemistry 2 and to re- 
move students from Chemistry 1A 
who may be so enrolled by virtue of 
marginated recommendations, a sci- 
ence placement test is given during 
the first few weeks of the semester. 
This test may be taken by any Chem- 
istry 2 student who wishes to do so 
and is required of all students who 
enroll in Chemistry 1A with doubt- 
ful reeommendation. 

No particular difficulties have 
been encountered with the plan thus 
far. It is to be expected, however, 
that a number of students will com- 
plete Chemistry 3 with a low schol- 
arship average and still wish to con- 
tinue with Chemistry 1B, the next 
higher course. This would naturally 
reduce the efficiency of the latter 
course, and to avoid this reduction 
it has been proposed that a third 
course to parallel Chemistry 1B be 
offered, to be called Chemistry 4— 
a strictly terminal course. 

As the situation stands now, stu- 
dents taking Chemistry 2 and 3 will 
be allowed to continue with Chem- 
istry 1B, but it is expected and de- 
sired that in this manner those stu- 
dents lacking in scientific aptitude 
will be eliminated before moving on 
to more advanced courses. At the 
same time students who are merely 
lacking in foundation may well be- 
come able to make a good showing 
in subsequent courses because of 
the fairly intensive subject matter 
in Chemistry 3. 

It is hoped that these courses will 
more nearly meet the needs of the 


many types of students who come 
to the junior college. It is realized 
that in many cases we are dealing 
with rather severe limitations im- 
posed by nature and that the con- 
ventional college course in chemis- 
try cannot reach certain students. 
Upon subjecting the problem to 
close scrutiny no actual reason can 
be found why they should be reached 
by such courses, most of which have 
been stereotyped for years, designed 
to give fundamental principles 
which will be used as professional 
tools later in life, or as the basis for 
such tools. 

Today our junior colleges are 
flooded with many bewildered 
young people who have been pre- 
vented from securing early gainful 
employment by the economic chaos 
into which our Western civilization 
has been so recently plunged. They 
are victims of this age of science, 
technology, and large-scale power 
production which so efficiently sub- 
stitutes machine power for man, and 
have turned to continued attend- 
ance in school, partly for lack of 
something else to do and partly in 
search of an answer to some of the 
perplexing problems with which 
they are confronted. Some of them 
come with a strong sense of having 
been cheated out of certain funda- 
mental rights, chief among which is 
the right to obtain and hold a job; 
they come with the vague sense of 
the blind trying to lead the blind, a 
sense that the extra years which 
they are spending in school will not 
bring them any nearer their imme- 
diate goal, and as the weeks and 
months of their college careers slip 
by there is fostered a smoldering 
resentment against some of the ac- 
cepted traditions of college and uni- 
versity instruction. Their opinions 
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add to certain current opinions that 
science is at least indirectly respon- 
sible for many of the economic ills 
with which we are assailed. Most 
of them are unable to see the deeper 
implications of scientific advance- 
ment; they see only the hundreds of 
men forced out of employment by 
the adoption of some improved 
method in a part of a large factory; 
they feel, if only indirectly, the sud- 
denly curtailed buying power of the 
masses when such an incident oc- 
curs and are ready to give credence 
to exaggerated reports of the in- 
creased earnings of organizations 
who make machine replacement of 
man power; they hear the grum- 
blings of twenty millions of unem- 
ployed who, at times at least, have 
felt the pinch of want. And while 
these millions go without the com- 
forts if not the necessities of life the 
news of the day has been filled with 
accounts of direct curtailment of 
food production by AAA, just one 
example of the efforts being made 
to attain an artificial economy of 
scarcity which in effect nullifies 
many scientific advancements in 
agriculture and other lines. 

The vaunted invincibility of sci- 
ence, so long the underlying theme 
of science news letters in our daily 
papers, is coming to be taken with 
a grain of salt and in many cases to 
be seriously doubted. A_ certain 
amount of skepticism is desirable if 
prompted by a desire to learn the 
truth, because too much has long 
been expected of science. Many have 
thought that “scientists” have but 
to wave some magic wand to cure 
many of our social, economic, and 
physical ills. But the present trend 
causes an uneasy feeling that sci- 
ence, promised yesterday as man- 
kind’s faithful servant, has become 
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the bogey man of today: Many do 
not realize that our technical knowl- 
edge, if properly applied, could pro- 
duce enough goods to give every 
person in our country a standard of 
living even higher than the so-called 
American standard. These are some 
of the added problems which con- 
front the teacher of a new day in 
science. 

Therefore, we must no longer be 
content if we have given the student 
expertness in balancing chemical 
equations, in determining the nor- 
mality of an acid solution by titra- 
tion with a standard base, or an 
ability to speak in glib terms of elec- 
trons, protons, and quanta of en- 
ergy. We must do still more; we 
must impress the student with the 
idea that science has its limitations 
but that these limitations are really 
those of human beings; they must 
be conclusively shown that science 
has not failed us, can never fail us 
if intelligent action on our part is 
the order of the day. The broad im- 
plications of science in human rela- 
tions must be firmly impressed, for 
no longer may the fruits of our re- 
search laboratories be thrown out 
upon what really amounts to an 
ignorant and unsuspecting world, 
without danger of rocking the very 
foundations of our civilization. 

The immensity of the instruc- 
tional problem outlined above can- 
not be safely overlooked. Its solu- 
tion will require the efforts of many 
capable teachers and educational 
administrators. We dare not say 
positively that even a beginning has 
been made at San Mateo. It is 
thought, however, that the first step 
has been taken; namely, that of 
segregation of students. This step 
is of course purely administrational ; 
the most important efforts must be 
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made in the classroom, and here, 
too, definite efforts have been made. 
In the two courses, Chemistry 2 and 
3, long tedious hours in the labora- 
tory have been shortened. Only fif- 
teen two-hour laboratory experi- 
ments are required for each course. 
The procedure for the experiments 
used has been carefully written in 
language intended to reach the 
poorest students of the class. The 
subject matter for the experiments 
has been selected on the basis of the 
following requirements: (1) those 
experiments have been selected 
which experience has shown to hold 
more than common interest for the 
student; (2) those which seem to 
place more emphasis upon the 
fundamental principles of practical 
chemistry; (3) those which lend 
themselves most readily to student 
manipulations. 

A notebook record of the labora- 
tory work is required but the exact 
details of the methods used are not 
stressed. Here fundamental prin- 
ciples are emphasized, and clear, 
concise sentence structure strongly 
encouraged. Students missing lab- 
oratory assignments for some good 
reason are not strictly required to 
make them up as some unpleasant 
chore, but are given the opportunity 
to make them up if they wish. In 
every case they are allowed to de- 
cide whether this is necessary to 
their good standing in the class. 

It must be admitted that less has 
been done in the lectures and reci- 
tations, but even here a beginning 
has been made. The most important 
efforts so far have been in the se- 
lection of the text and handling of 
the subject matter. The text used 
is a popular, well-known _high- 
school edition noted for its reada- 
bility and clearness of material. 


Whatever else is needed in the way 
of subject matter is supplied in the 
lectures and by reference assign- 
ments in the school library and in 
the writer’s personal library. It 
might well be expected that the se- 
lection of the text particularly 
would lead to lowered standards. 
This was expected and standard 
tests were used at the end of two 
semesters for the purpose of check- 
ing the class achievement. Very 
gratifying results were obtained in 
both instances. 

The lecture hours are not entirely 
given to lecture. Nearly every week 
a part or all of a period is given over 
to questions and answers. This of 
course is routine procedure in many 
college courses but its retention 
here is felt to be more than justified. 

The human relationship problem 
is one which seems so important 
that many allusions are made to it. 
Last semester one or two lecture pe- 
riods were given over to discussion 
of the relationship of chemistry and 
other sciences to the acute prob- 
lems of the day. The students were 
encouraged to ask and answer ques- 
tions, yet care was taken to empha- 
size that science has not failed us 
and that we may really expect many 
far-reaching discoveries in the fu- 
ture, that these discoveries will be a 
blessing to all if we can only learn 
to adjust ourselves to the changes 
they will work in our daily lives. 

Plans are being made for a new 
presentation of the subject matter. 
The writer recently had the oppor- 
tunity of giving a series of lectures 
to a group of adults. The students 
were introduced to the 92 elements 
at the very outset by use of the Pe- 
riodic Table. The individual ele- 
ments were discussed briefly, and 
the concepts of atoms, molecules, 
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electrons, protons, nuclei, and so 
forth were presented along with 
the more important and funda- 
mental principles of the chart. 
These elements were portrayed as 
being actors in the chemical show 
and the star actors were caused to 
make their personal appearance by 
means of lecture demonstrations. 
From the study of the elements 
themselves the group moved on to 
the study of compounds, formed by 
chemical combinations, and_ the 
underlying principles causing these 
combinations, moving carefully all 
the while lest such important ideas 
as the electron theory of valence, 
the theory of ionization, and other 
important theories be overlooked. 
The merits of this procedure seemed 
so evident that it is being used at 
San Mateo this year. It has been 
enlarged upon and the element of 
human interest brought in by the 
use of reference assignments in 
writings like The Discovery of the 
Elements, by Weeks, and other bio- 
graphical works. Of course, subject 
motivation is accomplished by use 
of the common demonstration ex- 
periments since so many of them 
have individual appeal. 

An extracurricular activity in con- 
nection with our new chemistry 
program at San Mateo should not 
be overlooked in this discussion. 
Three semesters ago the students 
were encouraged to organize a chem- 
istry club. The fertility of this sug- 
gestion has proved amazing. During 
the past year four outside speakers 
were invited to the campus, one of 
whom is very widely known in sci- 
entific circles, an eminent profes- 
sor was guest speaker at a club ban- 
quet, three home-talent events were 
arranged, and two field trips were 
sponsored. All of these were very 
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well attended. At two of the lectures 
given by visiting speakers a lecture- 
room holding 75 or 80 persons was 
crowded to capacity and impressive 
attendance was noted at some of the 
other events. The consistency with 
which these programs continued to 
draw fairly large audiences was 
very pleasing, especially when it is 
considered that slapstick demon- 
strations given merely to attract and 
awe were avoided. 

These are some of the things we 
are trying to do at San Mateo. Many 
problems still remain, and some of 
the newer ideas are still to be tried. 
It is felt that ideas, old and new, 
should be subjected to searching 
scrutiny before they are perma- 
nently retained in our program. The 
very number of students who have 
poured into our classes shows con- 
clusively that all cannot become 
doctors, nurses, laboratory tech- 
nicians, engineers, and _ the like. 
That is why we have been con- 
strained to broaden our base of in- 
struction in an honest attempt to 
teach the most worth-while chem- 
istry to the greatest number. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE CAMP 


Virginia Intermont College will 
conduct during the summer the 
“Virginia Intermont Ranch Camp” 
for girls on the thousand-acre es- 
tate owned by the college in beauti- 
ful Holston Valley, Tennessee, near 
Bristol, Virginia. The trustees of 
the college have set aside an ade- 
quate sum of money to construct 
one of the most complete and mod- 
ern camps in the country. Work 
has already begun and everything 
will be in complete readiness when 
camp opens July 8. The camp sea- 
son will close on August 20. 
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What Price Mechanics! 
THOMAS M. KLECKNER* 


“My boy went to a junior college,” 
said our local garage mechanic, 
“ond I am one hundred per cent for 
such schooling. He learned more 
about ignition” (he pronounced it 
ig-nigh-shun) “than I learned in six 
years as a ’prentice. Right here in 
the shop with me, my boy is, and if 
it wasn’t for our junior college he’d 
be getting only ’prentice wages for 
the next four years.” 

The junior college does in two 
years what the two-hundred-year- 
old antiquated guild system of ap- 
prenticeship did in six. What basis 
for praise! Show me the high-school 
physics teacher who cannot teach 
the boy of average intelligence “‘ig- 
nighshun” in two weeks and [I'll 
make recommendations for swell- 
ing the ranks of the unemployed. 

The early master workmen of the 
guilds concocted the apprenticeship 
system and, drawing upon the re- 
fined tortures of medievalism, made 
the lengthy service sufficiently ob- 
noxious to dissuade all but the su- 
perior boys from becoming artisans. 
Thus the master workmen con- 
trolled their numbers and exercised 
a nice control over the output of the 
various crafts. 

But now, shades of William 
Rainey Harper! the junior college 
turns out “ignighshun” experts in 
carload lots. (My statement may be 
an exaggeration, for I base it merely 
upon the number of boys I see 
clinging to every passing freight 
train.) Truly a noble work, that 


*Instructor, New Mexico Military In- 
stitute, Roswell, New Mexico. 


our schools, the creation of Ameri- 
can democracy, have taken over the 
apprenticeship function of industry 
and are so successfully exercising 
that function formerly performed 
so awkwardly. 

We blandly permit the army to 
prepare our soldiers, the navy our 
sailors, the churches our clergy- 
men, the ward heeler our states- 
men, but it is up to our school 
system to prepare industry’s “ig- 
nighshun” experts. My not so ex- 
tensive survey tends to show Indus- 
try as the teacher’s pet of American 
democracy. 

Our local garage mechanic is a 
likeable fellow; so also is his son. 
We take our family car to them 
every month for service. Industry 
trained the father and the local jun- 
ior college trained the son; yet their 
monthly statement to us reveals but 
sketchy evidence of training in 
simple arithmetic, spelling, book- 
keeping, ethics, and English com- 
position. 

We had some savings for invest- 
ment, but neither father nor son 
could tell us much about the finan- 
cial status of their company em- 
ployer. They are both buying stocks 
in their company, however, upon 
the advice of the shop foreman. 

I tried to interest them in some 
life insurance, but they said they 
had no money for such: they were 
buying aviation stocks; aviation is 
the coming thing; getting in on the 
ground floor! 

The political “Ins” in our town 
are the wrong ones, according to 
every local authority on civic im- 
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provement. But our garage me- 

chanic and his son voted for them. 

“The shop foreman said that a guy 

high up in the union said to vote 

that way if we wanted shorter hours 
and better wages.” 

Answer me these questions, Mr. 
Garage Mechanic and Son, lest I pass 
too severe judgment upon your 
training: 

What would you do if you were 
fired? 

What would you do should your 
company go into the hands of the 
receiver? 

What will you do for your families 
when you are too old to earn 
wages? 

What would you do if you were to 
be dismissed from your lodge? 
What would you do if you were 

asked to take charge of a troop of 

Boy Scouts? 

What would you do if invention 
should cause the discontinuance 
of the internal combustion en- 
gine? 

What would you do if you were 
elected to a civic committee to 
advise city authorities on any of 
the following topics: city schools, 
city sanitation, city police, city 
finance, city fire department, city 
juvenile court? 

History, politics, sociology, eco- 
nomics, English, philosophy—they 
all whirl ’round and ’round in my 
head as my wife suggests two more 
questions, wife-like, when I have 
done with questions: 

What would you do if your children 
were anemic, stupid, or nervous? 

What would you do if the teacher 
of your children should say that 
they (your children) were list- 
less, not interested in anything, 
or were a constant nuisance in 
every classroom? 
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These able mechanics correct ig- 
nition troubles for eight hours a 
day. Many of the automobilists 
whose ignition troubles are cor. 
rected by these two do not know 
where they are going nor what they 
will do when they get there. But let 
us omit this factor from our com- 
putation. These ignition experts are 
proficient for one-third of the day; 
surely not for one-third of their 
lives, for we must knock off the first 
eighteen years used up in “educa- 
tion,’ and we must knock off say 
the ten years after they reach fifty, 
for it is the wont of Industry to 
question efficiency of ignition ex- 
perts after they reach fifty. Statis- 
ticlans, compute their contribution 
to industry! Statisticians, compute 
their contribution to American 
democratic society! 

If the terminal courses of junior 
colleges cannot do more than cut 
the old apprenticeship training pe- 
riod from six to two years, let us 
give the task back to Industry. 

The schoolmaster may give an- 
swer in this wise: The time that the 
schoolboy is with us is short; job 
training, citizenship, health, happi- 
ness—the schools cannot give in- 
struction in all. 

Junior colleges, steal another idea 
from Industry. One more theft will 
not add penalty to your crimes. In- 
dustry has been wise enough to 
squeeze the water from its stocks. 
Why cannot the junior college 
squeeze some water from the cur- 
ricula? Run a deal of the squeezed 
water down the sewer and there will 
be ample time for American citizen- 
ship “solids” in the life of every 
schoolboy. 

Society foots the bills. Why 
should Industry be the teacher’s 
pet? 
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MISSOURI ACCREDITATION 


Early development of the private 
junior college movement in Mis- 
souri came about by the decapita- 
tion of existing weak four-year col- 
leges, under the leadership of the 
University of Missouri. In 1915, 
Professor Coursault wrote: 


The University of Missouri has been 
instrumental in standardizing a num- 
ber of junior colleges. Many private 
institutions of the state have been giv- 
ing instruction in advance of the sec- 
ondary school but not equivalent to 
the four years’ course in the standard 
college. In the organization of an edu- 
cational system they had been neg- 
lected. Since each was a law to itself, 
there was much variation among them 
and little demand for efficient develop- 
ment. In view of the success attained 
by affiliated secondary schools some 
of these colleges invited the university 
to extend its system of accrediting to 
include them. This invitation was ac- 
cepted willingly by the faculty and the 
work of accrediting was begun in 1911. 
After a test of three years the ex- 
periment bears the mark of success. 
Standards have been raised and made 
uniform, the colleges have gained in 
public confidence and patronage, and 
for their future development stimula- 
ting ideals have been recognized..... 

The first conspicuous result was the 
improvement in the colleges them- 
selves. Advice given by the university 
was followed willingly and promptly. 
Faculties were recruited with better 
prepared teachers and some of the 
teachers previously employed made 
further preparation for their work. Li- 
brary and laboratory equipment was 


1 Jesse H. Coursault, “Standardizing the 
Junior College,” Educational Review (Jan- 
uary 1915), XLIX, 56-62. 


made more adequate, entrance re- 
quirements were raised and made defi- 
nite, and the requirements for gradu- 
ation made uniform. 

As soon as the recognized efficiency 
of the accredited colleges became 
known to the public, together with the 
fact that graduates could enter the 
university without examination and 
continue their work on the same basis 
with students who came up through 
the freshman and sophomore classes 
of the College of Arts and Science, an 
improvement in the student body of 
the colleges was noticeable. One rea- 
son for this is that in the junior col- 
leges thus far accredited, which are 
all for young women, the students are 
more continuously and closely super- 
vised than is practicable in a univer- 
sity. Parents who hesitate to place 
upon their daughters at an early age 
the responsibility for self - direction 
which goes with the greater freedom 
of university life find in the junior col- 
leges opportunity for their daughters 
to begin a higher education with less 
responsibility for self-direction. .... 

Another result is the guidance 
which standardization affords philan- 
thropic persons who are interested in 
promoting education. An instance of 
this appeared recently when one of the 
accredited junior colleges, needing 
$75,000 to complete payment for a 
building, appealed for this amount to 
members of the religious denomina- 
tion which it represents. A business 
man of St. Louis headed the subscrip- 
tion list with $10,000, and in doing so 
remarked: “I never contributed to 
this college before because I was not 
certain that its work was effective and 
that the money would be well invested. 
But now, since the university has 
vouched for its efficiency, I am glad 
to contribute to its needs.” The $75,000 
was raised with gratifying rapidity. 
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TECHNICAL COURSES AT SAN JOSE 


“Technical” courses at San Jose 
Junior College, California, are 
courses which were _ originally 
known as “terminal” courses, and 
in certain junior colleges they are 
still so designated. In some other 
institutions they are known as 
“semiprofessional” courses because 
they are designed to prepare for 
vocations in the semiprofessional 
range. 

Technical courses are two-year 
junior college courses which are 
designed to lead directly into a 
place in life, into vocations of a 
semiprofessional nature, into the 
making of a home, into the fuller 
enjoyment of life through art, mu- 
sic, written and spoken English, 
and physical recreation. 

San Jose uses the term “tech- 
nical” to emphasize the direct na- 
ture of the training in these courses 
in contrast to the broader, more 
general type of training which has 
preceded it. 

The junior college was estab- 
lished at San Jose in 1921, but dur- 
ing the first years of its existence 
was concerned mainly with the aca- 
demic preparatory function. The 
development of technical education 
was begun in the autumn of 1928. 
That quarter there were but 29 
students classified under 13 objec- 
tives for which courses had been 
named but not organized. This 
group comprised less than one-half 
of one per cent of the junior college 
enrollment. From this humble start 
the size of the group has grown 


steadily until the college year just 
past the maximum technical enroll- 
ment reached 477 students, approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the junior 
college. The various courses offered 
have been constantly subjected to 
scrutiny and revised many times 
in the light of experience. 

It is of interest to note which 
courses have been drawing the 
heaviest enrollments. In the college 
year of 1934-35, maximum enroll- 
ments by courses were as follows: 
secretarial, 87; merchandising, 45; 
stenographic, 44; accounting, 44: 
commercial art, 37; journalism, 32; 
music, 30; dental assistant, 22; po- 
lice school, 20; home decoration, 15; 
industrial engineering, 14; costume 
construction, 12; homemaking, 12; 
radio, 11; speech, 11; all other 
courses, less than 10. However, 
the newer courses were just making 
a start during this year and should 
soon rearrange the foregoing order. 

Aviation was offered for the first 
time during the past year. It is 
under the direction of an experi- 
enced aviator; a laboratory has 
been started and equipment secured 
from the United States government. 
Photography was offered under the 
direction of a professional photog- 
rapher, with adequate laboratory 
facilities. For the first time the 
radio course has been under the 
direction of an experienced opera- 
tor giving full time to the work. 
Laboratory equipment has_ been 
provided for this course also. Jour- 
nalism, although an offering here 
since 1928, was placed this past 
year under the direction of an ex- 
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perienced journalist giving full 
time to that work. The police school 
has been thoroughly reorganized 
and in its new set-up has been 
heartily endorsed by state and fed- 
eral experts in that field. 


STUDENT LIBRARY CONTEST 


Once again Stephens College has 
something unique to offer its stu- 
dents. This time it is in the form 
of a students’ private library con- 
test. It was sponsored last year for 
the first time, and having met with 
such satisfving results, it is being 
repeated this year. Several years 
ago in the Atlantic Monthly, Dean 
Johnson, head of the Stephens Col- 
lege libraries, read an article by 
A. Edward Newion telling of the 
personal library contest established 
at Swarthmore. Mr. Newton, who 
had long delighted in collecting 
books, established this contest by 
giving a fifty-dollar prize to the in- 
dividual who, during his years at 
college, had acquired the best li- 
brary, and who also exhibited the 
most thorough acquaintance with 
his books. The idea appealed im- 
mensely to Dean Johnson. He went 
at once to the college bookstore and 
asked if the management would be 
willing to co-operate in giving prizes 
to our students if such a contest 
could be worked out. The book 
dealer, too, was enthusiastic and of- 
fered to donate fifty dollars worth 
of books selected by the winners. 
Last year Miss Virginia Crosley, of 
Webster City, Iowa, was awarded 
twenty-five dollars worth of books 
which she had selected for her per- 
sonal library. Second and_ third 
prizes of fifteen dollars and ten dol- 
lars, respectively, were given also. 
This year an even greater opportu- 
nity for the building of one’s per- 
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sonal library is offered. Two con- 
tests, instead of one as of last year, 
will be opened to any Stephens girl 
enrolled in the year 1935-36, except 
to winners of the previous contest. 
The first contest, for personal li- 
braries of ten to twelve books, is to 
encourage girls who have not par- 
ticularly thought of building up a 
library of their own. The second 
contest is for libraries of twenty or 
more volumes. The type of library 
makes no difference as long as it 
suits the girl’s personality and likes. 
The libraries are not judged by rare 
and expensive editions or rich bind- 
ings, although lovely editions are 
certainly worth having. Nor are the 
contestants judged by the great 
number of volumes in their library. 
A girl who has twenty volumes and 
knows them well is better off than a 
girl who has one hundred volumes 
and knows very little about any of 
them. Each girl whose library is 
entered in the “finals” will submit 
to an oral examination given by the 
committee to discover how thor- 
oughly acquainted she is with her 
books and why she selected the 
books she did for her permanent 
collection. The prizes are to be 
awarded at Commencement.—Sfe- 
Phens Standard. 


RELATIVE GROWTH 


Enrollments in private schools 
are larger than a year ago in 86 per 
cent of the schools reporting to 
N. W. Ayer and Son, advertising 
agents. These reports are from 202 
schools, a cross section of private 
schools of all sizes and types in all 
parts of the country. The increase 
amounts to 14 per cent. Increase in 
tuition income will be $2,250,000. 
Junior colleges have the largest rel- 
ative increase. 
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TRAINING FOR RADIO SPEECH 


According to Sheldon M. Hayden, 
speech instructor at Santa Monica 
(California) Junior College, “A 
great deal of the most important 
public speaking in the future will 
be done ‘on the air’ and the student 
who would become an effective pub- 
lic speaker must include radio 
speaking in his plans.” Accordingly, 
he has arranged to re-enact typi- 
cal radio programs in his speech 
classes. For this project each class 
is divided into two groups of seven. 
Each group is responsible for forty 
minutes of a class hour. The rest 
of the time is devoted to class criti- 
cism. Each group elects one mem- 
ber who serves as announcer and 
organizer of the broadcast. Each 
member except the announcer de- 
livers a three-minute speech on 
some subject during the program. 
The rest of the time is filled in with 
features, take-offs on Walter Win- 
chell, Voice of Experience, Gracie 
Allen, and others. The programs 
are broadcast from the sidewalk 
back of the room and received in- 
side the classroom. 


GODDARD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A catalogue has recently been re- 
ceived from Goddard Seminary and 
Junior College of Barre, Vermont, 
an institution which was not in- 
cluded in the 1936 Directory. In- 
corporated as the Green Mountain 
Central Institute, with the support 
of the State Conventions of Univer- 
salists, Goddard began its career of 
educational service in 1863. Re- 
named in 1870 in honor of its bene- 
factors, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas God- 
dard, it continued its services as a 
coeducational institution until 1929, 
when it was reorganized as a school 
for girls. In keeping with its policy 
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of providing educational opportuni- 
ties adapted to the changing condi- 
tions of American life, the evolution 
of the school was continued in 1935 
when the Goddard Junior College 
for women was organized. 


PHI THETA KAPPA CONVENTION 


The national convention of Phi 
Theta Kappa, junior college honor 
society, will be held at Independ- 
ence Junior College, Kansas, with 
Beta Omega chapter of the organi- 
zation, March 25-27. Three new 
chapters of the organization have 
recently been organized, as follows, 
bringing the total number of chap- 
ters up to seventy: Gamma Delta, 
Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont; Gamma Epsi- 
lon, Ranger Junior College, Ranger, 
Texas; Gamma Eta, North Park 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 


SCHREINER RETIREMENT PLAN 


Schreiner’ Institute, Kerrville, 
Texas, has adopted a _ retirement 
plan for faculty members whereby 
an annuity will be paid to partici- 
pants at age 65 for men and 60 for 
women. This plan, submitted by 
one of the larger national insurance 
companies, provides for a past serv- 
ice credit for all present employees 
who remain at the Institute until 
the retirement age is reached, and 
the cost of this past service feature 
is borne entirely by the Institute. 
Both the individual and the Insti- 
tute will contribute to the cost of 
current retirement annuities. The 
contribution of the individual is ap- 
proximately 4 per cent of his annual 
salary, regardless of his age; the In- 
stitute’s contribution varies, being 
based upon salary and age, but over 
a period of years would equal ap- 
proximately the amount paid by the 
individual. 
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The retirement annuity, payable 
for life, will be an amount equiva- 
lent to about 1% per cent of the 
annual salary multiplied by the 
number of years of service under 
the plan. Thus, a male faculty 
member now 35 years of age on an 
annual salary of $2,400 would draw 
a yearly pension of 11% per cent of 
2.400 times 30, or $1,080, begin- 
ning at age 609. 

It is thought that Schreiner Insti- 
tute is the first junior college in the 
Southwest to adopt a retirement 
plan for the benefit of its employees. 
No institution in Texas of senior or 
junior rank has a similar arrange- 
ment so far as is known. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE 


San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, California, has issued an 
attractive leaflet with the foregoing 
title especially for the guidance of 
prospective students and their par- 
ents. It answers in compact form 
the following six questions: Where 
shall I go to college? Do I know in 
what field I wish to enroll when I go 
to college; that is, science, English, 
commerce, art, economics, music, or 
in some other field? Have I the high 
school background for the field in 
which I wish to enroll? Have I the 
physical and personal traits and ap- 
titudes for the field in which I wish 
to work? Have I the study habits 
required for the field in which I 
wish to enroll? Do I know how 
much it will cost me to attend col- 
lege? 


LOS ANGELES GRADUATES 


Two hundred and thirty gradu- 
ates received the title of Associate 
in Arts at the midwinter commence- 
ment exercises of Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, January 30. 
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BELIEFS OF WHITWORTH STUDENTS 


Do the students of Whitworth 
Junior College (Mississippi) believe 
in compulsory church attendance? 
Yes. In compulsory chapel attend- 
ance? Yes. Do they believe the 
world is growing better? Yes and 
no. The questionnaire recently sub- 
mitted by the Religious Education 
class to the student body gives these 
returns. In answer to the question, 
“Should Whitworth students be re- 
quired to attend church?” 80 stu- 
dents answered yes; 57, no. An 
overwhelming majority favored 
compulsory chapel attendance. To 
the question, “Should Whitworth 
students be required to attend 
chapel?” 105 responded yes; 21 an- 
swered no. Whitworth is not run- 
ning over with rose - bespectacled 
optimists. Only 54 of those who 
answered this question believe the 
world is getting better. Of the 61 
remaining, 22 think conditions are 
worse, 21, the same; and 18 are 
doubtful. They don’t know, don’t 
think the question admits of a deci- 
sion, or they think it better in some 
ways and worse in others.—The 
Whitworth Whistle. 


SAN BERNARDINO AUDITORIUM 


Actual construction has begun on 
the new auditorium for the San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College. The 
new auditorium will be suggestive 
of the early California missions. It 
will seat 654 people, and will be, in 
every detail, in keeping with the re- 
quirements for dramatic produc- 
tions. The total expenditures for 
the new buildings will amount to 
$105,000 of which the junior college 
district will furnish about $35,000. 
The remainder will be provided by 
the WPA. The music and drafting 
unit will cost $14,000, and the audi- 
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torium, $86,000; the remaining 
$5,000 will care for the incidental 
expenses. The construction will be 
of steel and concrete, and will be 
earthquake proof. It is anticipated 
that the buildings will be completed 
by next fall. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR NEVADA 


Plans are being formulated for 
the establishment of a public junior 
college at Las Vegas, Nevada, near 
the site of the Boulder Dam. Las 
Vegas is 500 miles south of Reno, 
the location of the University of 
Nevada, the only institution of 
higher education in the state. A 
preliminary survey indicates a 
probable attendance of 450 junior 
college students the first year. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The annual convention of Phi 
Rho Pi, junior college honorary fo- 
rensic society, will be held with the 
Kansas Delta chapter of the organi- 
zation at Hutchinson, Kansas, April 
7—9. There will be separate contests 
for men and for women in debate, 
oratory, and extemporaneous speak- 
ing. 


HOTEL PROCEDURES 


San Jose Junior College, Califor- 
nia, offers a semiprofessional course 
in “Hotel Procedures.” Its an- 
nouncement concerning this course 
says: 


Education for the profession of ho- 
tel administration has only recently 
been recognized by leaders among bus- 
iness men and educators. The techni- 
cal knowledge needed by the hotel 
man has vastly increased in recent 
years. College training may offer a 
shorter cut than the long and varied 
experience in the industry alone. 
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Through co-operation with the Home- 
Economics Department, the Junior 
College is enabled to offer a college 
course of two years providing a cur- 
riculum of academic and cultural work 
together with periods of supervised 
practice in approved hotels or insti- 
tutions. Aside from managerial posi- 
tions, other related lines can be ar- 
ranged to suit the student’s objective. 
The course covers formal training in 
the foundation sciences on which 
modern hotel operation must be based 
in order to make for economic success, 
It embraces instruction and laboratory 
practice in economics, psychology, 
commerce, food handling and prepa- 
ration. Supervised work may be with 
or without pay depending upon the 
circumstances. 


J. T. DAVIS HONORED 


President J. Thomas Davis, of 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Texas, former president of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges and a recognized leader in 
the junior college field, was hon- 
ored by election to the presidency 
of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at its 
annual meeting at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in December. 


ST. PETERSBURG BROADCASTS 


Faculty and students of St. Pe- 
tersburg Junior College, Florida, 
have joined in a series of weekly 
broadcasts Thursday afternoons 
from Station WSUN. 





The junior college is apparently 
a fixture in our scheme of Ameri- 
can education, which promises to 
popularize and democratize colle- 
giate education.—The Ranger, of 
the North Dakota School of For- 
estry. 
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NEW YORK STANDARDS 


The Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, the State Educa- 
tion Department, at their meeting in 
December approved regulations for 
the “Registration of a Junior College 
Course of Study,” which is equivalent 
to standards for junior college recog- 
nition since no institution in New 
York is permitted to use the name 
“junior college” unless registered with 
the state department. 

Their definition of a junior college 
is as follows: 


“Junior college’”” means an incorporated 
institution not conferring degrees, offer- 
ing two years of work in standard college 
courses or two years of work in courses 
terminal in character of collegiate grade 
and quality, or offering both such stand- 
ard and terminal courses. 


The regulations for registration are 
as follows: 


In the registration of a junior college 
course of study, under the following regu- 
lations, the Commissioner may exercise 
his discretion wherever deficiencies in 
certain requirements may occur. 

a) Enrollment.—No junior’ college 
course of study shall be registered in an 
institution which does not have an en- 
rollment of at least 50 college students. 

b) Resources.—A junior college shall 
have resources of at least $250,000. It 
shall not be registered without suitable 
provision for educational equipment and 
proper maintenance. To assure adequate 
maintenance and adequate operation it 
shall have an annual income of at least 
$25,000. It shall have a physical plant 
adequate for the realization of its an- 
nounced objectives. 

c) Library.—A junior college _ shall 
maintain a _ well-distributed, profes- 
sionally administered library. The li- 
brary shall be adapted to the courses of 
study of the junior college, and shall be 
large enough to meet the needs of stu- 
dents and faculty. Adequate annual pro- 


vision for the purchase of new books 
shall be made. 

d) Laboratories.—A junior college shall 
have properly housed laboratories, with 
sufficient modern equipment for instruc- 
tional purposes for each science course 
offered. These laboratories shall be main- 
tained at their full efficiency by means of 
adequate annual expenditures. 

e) Faculty.—A junior college shall have 
a competently trained faculty with basic 
education and experience fitted to the 
proper conduct of its instructional pro- 
gram and shall give due consideration to 
the teaching load of the individual in- 
structor, to general working conditions, to 
compensation, and to opportunity for im- 
provement in service. At all times a sat- 
isfactory faculty-student ratio shall be 
maintained. 

f) Course of study.—The course of study 
shall cover two years of standard college 
work, and shall be so organized and con- 
ducted and shall be of such scope and con- 
tent as to warrant acceptance with full 
credit upon advanced standing by degree- 
conferring institutions. Such terminal 
courses as it offers shall be of distinctly 
collegiate grade. All courses of study shall 
contain the subject matter implied by the 
announced objectives of the institution. 

g) Admission.—A junior college shall 
require for admission the successful com- 
pletion of an approved four-year sec- 
ondary school course covering at least 16 
units, or the equivalent. The secondary 
school course of the individual student 
shall be definitely correlated with the 
course of study he undertakes in the jun- 
ior college. 

h) Graduation.—A junior college shall 
require for a diploma of graduation the 
successful completion of a two-year course 
of at least 32 weeks a year, covering at 
least 60 semester hours, or the equivalent. 
At the discretion of the department, ex- 
perimental courses conducted without ref- 
erence to the conventional semester-hour 
credit system may be accepted in lieu of 
such semester hours. 

1) Preparatory school.—lIf a preparatory 
school or department is maintained under 
the same administration as the junior 
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college, the following conditions shall be 
met: 

1. A separate instructional staff shall 
be provided for such preparatory school. 

2. No member of the instructional staff 
of the junior college shall do any teach- 
ing in the preparatory school, and no 
member of the instructional staff of the 
preparatory school shall do any teaching 
in the junior college. 

3. The work and other activities of the 
junior college and the preparatory school 
shall be separated to the fullest extent 
possible. 


OKLAHOMA SPEECH SURVEY 


To Junior College Administrators: 


Before long you will receive a junior 
college questionnaire which is being 
submitted by the Federal Speech Sur- 
vey for the state of Oklahoma, Project 
S-44, Works Progress Administration. 
This questionnaire has been drawn up 
and approved by many of the leading 
speech teachers and educators of the 
country. It has the sanction of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, of Phi Rho Pi, the National Jun- 
ior College Forensic Society, and of 
the Junior College Committee of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. 

At the conclusion of this work on 
June 30, 1936, it is our desire that we 
shall have the most comprehensive 
research ever made in the field of 
speech education in the junior colleges 
of the United States. At the same time, 
as a result of our findings, it is our am- 
bition to build a speech course of study 
for the junior colleges of Oklahoma 
that is basically sound. 

We realize that it will take an hour 
or more of your time to go through 
this questionnaire and check the infor- 
mation for your school, but we believe 
that the results will more than justify 
this. You will note that the question- 
naire is long and all-inclusive, many 
parts of which may not apply to your 
institution. However, in order to make 
a complete study of the growth and 
status of speech education in the jun- 
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ior colleges of the United States, it is 
necessary that we hear from every ad- 
ministrator and thus have absolute 
evidence of what is or is not being 
done. Whether or not we succeed in 
coming forward with an_ excellent 
study depends on your co-operation in 
this instance. We shall not burden you 
with additional material requiring 
your time and attention after the exe- 
cution of the questionnaire. We most 
earnestly solicit your co-operation on 
a nation-wide scale in having your 
junior college represented in the re- 
turns from this study. 

We pledge you the support of the 
federal setup helping us to sponsor this 
work, and all the institutions of higher 
learning of the state of Oklahoma, in 
carrying this project to a successful 
conclusion. 

T. M. BEAIRD 
Sponsor of Federal Speech 
Survey Project S-44 


(Mrs.) SytviA D. MARINER 
Supervisor of Personnel 
of Project 


GROOMING AT STEPHENS COLLEGE 


The following editorial by Dr. W. W. 
Charters is reprinted from the Ohio 
State University Educational Research 
Bulletin, for November 13, 1935. 


A recent report from Stephens College 
states that during the first two months of 
the current school year three hundred of 
the nine hundred students in that junior 
college have used their “grooming clinic.” 
The function of this service of the college 
is to give advice to young women on how 
to dress in good taste and make the most 
of whatever personal qualities and phys- 
ical characteristics with which nature has 
endowed them. 

Traditionally minded college teachers 
will contend that such services to young 
women are outside the province of a 
college which in their judgment should be 
concerned with the dignified teaching of 
scholarly subject matter. Teachers who 
believe that the ultimate purpose of edu- 
cation is to teach students to get a better 
control of life, and that the mastery of 
subjects is only one means to such con- 
trol, will view the Stephens College serv- 
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ice with optimism. They know that clin- 
ical psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
workers, and teachers who know young 
people intimately provide a mass of data 
to show that personality problems which 
lie quite outside the fields of scholarship 
are fundamental factors in providing a 
wholesome and happy control of life. They 
constantly notice that lack of confidence, 
financial worries, and painful home con- 
ditions are at the bottom of many college 
failures. 

With young women, as well as with 
young men, though to a less degree, the 
problem of looking well is of vital impor- 
tance. A belief that one dresses in bad 
taste or looks unattractive produces lack 
of confidence and emotional disturbances 
which retard happy living and frequently 
produce neurotic conflicts. 

It would appear, therefore, that if the 
school believes that its function is to teach 
children, rather than merely to teach sub- 
jects, it frankly faces the problem of per- 
sonality development of which grooming 
is an important area. Rather than being 
a superficiality, such a service as groom- 
ing has wide usefulness as a means of 
developing interest in many of the sub- 
jects taught in high school and college. 
For instance, an analysis of how to look 
well leads the student into physiology, 
since to look well health is essential, and 
this means an understanding of the hu- 
man body and the diligent practice of the 
rules of hygienic living. The field of foods 
and nutrition is involved because to look 
well diet must be balanced and adequate. 
Grooming involves clothes. To dress in 
taste requires a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of art, of line and color, for all ex- 
cept those few who have natural taste in 
such matters. One who wishes to dress well 
must give thought also to the economics 
of consumption to learn how to secure the 
best for the least money in the competi- 
tion between clothes and other values that 
the wholesome woman feels should be 
cared for within a normal budget. 

Experimentation by high schools and 
junior colleges is indicatec in order to 
show how such a _ so-called superficial, 
but in reality fundamental need as good 
grooming, with all it implies, can be de- 
veloped into a valuable educational serv- 
ice with ramifications through the whole 
personality of adolescent men and women. 
Thus the search for personal beauty may 
be made a rich educational experience. 
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THE YOUTH OF DULUTH* 


Duluth, as well as the rest of the 
country, is facing many perplexing 
problems these days. Some _ people 
think and act as if the main problem 
of the day were to cut down expenses 
in all community undertakings regard- 
less of the effect it may have on the 
opportunities of the youth of today, 
the adults of tomorrow. 

Recently a group of citizens acting 
as a committee reported that the Du- 
luth school system was “entirely ade- 
quate” to handle the educational needs 
of the city. How such a conclusion 
could be arrived at I cannot say, un- 
less it was by shutting their eyes to 
the gravest problem this country is, at 
present, facing. That problem, “How 
can we provide opportunities for the 
youth of 18 to 22,” is most grave. 

To some, the facts which I present 
herewith may be commonplace; but 
owing to their extreme importance 
they will stand reiteration. College 
attendance today is 1,550,000, which is 
only 12.7 per cent of the age group 
from which college students come. For 
every young man or young woman now 
attending college there are seven who 
are not doing so, and who are there- 
fore out in active competition for 
employment; in competition with those 
who are older, those who have fami- 
lies to support, and who seem entirely 
capable of producing all the physical 
necessities of life. What is becoming 
of these young people? Most young 
people of this age have high ambitions, 
have great plans for the future. Though 
many of them are not quite sure what 
their life work should be, they know 
they want to get started. With the al- 
most total lack of opportunity facing 
those who cannot go to school, this 
must surely seem to them “An Age of 
Frustration.” 

What shall we do with these young 


* Condensation of a report made to the 
faculty of Duluth Junior College by 
F. G. E. Peterson, May 20, 1935. 
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folks? Will it, in the long run, be eco- 
nomical to disregard their needs? Even 
with the main emphasis on dollars in- 
stead of on lives of these young people, 
it does not pay to neglect them. 

The tragedy of the situation is re- 
vealed in the statistics of crime. In a 
single year, 1929-30, the number of 
persons from fifteen to seventeen years 
of age inclusive in state and federal 
prisons increased 7.4 per cent; those 
in the eighteen-year-old group, 8.2 
per cent, and the nineteen-year-old 
group, 10.3 per cent. The greater pro- 
portion of convictions for robbery, as- 
sault, burglary, and larceny were 
young people between twenty-one and 
twenty-four years of age. Senator 
Copeland’s committee on “rackets” 
reveals that the average age of our 
prison population is about twenty- 
three years and that the greatest single 
age group is nineteen, and the next 
largest eighteen years of age. How can 
anyone doubt the extremely serious 
crime situation growing out of the un- 
employment of youth? 

What is Duluth doing about its share 
of this problem? How many young 
folks of our city between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-two are both out 
of school and out of work? Does any- 
one know? What are our young people 
so situated doing with their time? Is 
there any reason to suppose that Du- 
luth youth is immune to the old adage 
that “Idle hands get into mischief”? 

Duluth maintains a junior college 
which has functioned very success- 
fully in the traditional manner of pre- 
paring students for junior work at the 
university. A brief perusal of the rec- 
ords of its students who have gone on 
to the university will quickly con- 
vince anyone that its present offerings 
are highly worth while. Under more 
favorable conditions, however, our 
present junior college could serve the 
immediate community more _ ade- 
quately. First, it is inadequately 
housed for any great extension of its 
services to these young folks. Second, 
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the $100 tuition charged students at-. 
tending is like a stone wall keeping a 
large number away. And some of our 
citizenry begrudge even this. They say 
we cannot afford it. I say we cannot 
afford to neglect our young people. It 
is again the question of dollars versus 
the lives of Duluth children. 

About 260 students are attending 
high school taking postgraduate work 
in Duluth this year. Owing to the fact 
that the subjects taken are not de- 
signed for high-school graduates, most 
of these students take a lackadaisical 
attitude toward their work and I doubt 
if the standards set for them are very 
high. Many of them should be in Du- 
luth Junior College and many would 
be there but for the $100 stone wall. 
And yet it costs Duluth somewhere 
near $80 a year to keep them in high 
school. Something must be done about 
this situation, and it is up to the in- 
dividuals and organizations who are 
proponents of “equal opportunity” for 
American youth to fight the Fascist 
tendency of reducing services to the 
common people in times of crisis. In 
times of crisis a factory can let its raw 
materials lie, and curtail production; 
American schools must not neglect its 
raw material, the youth of the nation. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 


In an address delivered at the South- 
western Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion at the University of Oklahoma, 
November 14, 1935, Dr. William B. 
Bizzell, president of the University of 
Oklahoma, spoke as follows concern- 
ing the junior college movement: 


The Southwest has led all other sections 
of the country in the establishment of 
public junior colleges. Some of them are 
a part of the local school system, while 
others are directly subsidized by the state. 
The enthusiasm for this movement has 
resulted in the establishment of these col- 
leges in some communities where the stu- 
dent enrollment and support are inade- 
quate. Some of these will not survive 
unless the local communities grow to suf- 
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ficient proportions to support them, but 
it seems certain that those junior colleges 
established in the larger centers will con- 
tinue as essential units in our educational 
system. 

What will be the effect of the junior 
college movement upon the standard four- 
year colleges and liberal arts schools in 
our universities? It is a well-known fact 
that in recent years a number of four-year 
liberal arts colleges have reduced their 
curricula to a junior college basis. But 
this has been more the result of economic 
pressure than a deliberate matter of edu- 
cational policy. It does not appear, at the 
present time, that the four-year undergrad- 
uate programs in senior colleges and uni- 
versities will be reduced as a result of the 
junior college movement; but there is a 
tendency throughout the country to or- 
ganize the four-year liberal arts colleges 
in large universities into junior and senicr 
divisions. This tendency has had a sub- 
stantial beginning in the Southwest. 

The junior college will be the terminal 
point of education for many students 
whose aptitudes and talents will not jus- 
tify further educational advancement. It 
will also serve as a selective agency for 
the senior colleges and_ professional 
schools. The publicly supported junior 
college will probably reduce the enroll- 
ment in the standard four-year colleges 
and universities and enable these institu- 
tions to exercise a system of selection that 
will prevent wasteful effort. The junior 
college movement is far beyond the exper- 
imental stage in the Southwest; and while 
there are difficult problems connected with 
these institutions yet to be solved, they 
are certain to find a solution in the near 
future. 


ONLY ONE HIGHLAND COLLEGE 


HIGHLAND, KANSAS 
January 22, 1936 


Editor, Junior College Journal 


Dear Sir: 

In the January issue of the Junior 
College Journal, I note that you have 
an error in the junior college direc- 
tory. You have listed two institutions 
at Highland, Kansas: Highland Col- 
lege, and Northeast Kansas Junior Col- 
lege. This is the explanation. The 
school has been known for many years 
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as Highland College. Some six or seven 
years ago, an attempt was made to 
change the name to Northeast Kansas 
Junior College. As the public insisted 
upon using the old name, the longer 
name was abandoned, and there is no 
“Northeast Kansas Junior College.” 
The directory lists J. L. Howe as presi- 
dent of the latter school. He was presi- 
dent of Highland College until June, 
1935, when I succeeded him in the 
office. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. M. RANKIN 
President 





One thing that the four-year col- 
lege could do that would give it an 
undeniable reason for being, and 
put it in a bright contrast with 
many universities, would be to put 
able professors into the classrooms 
and laboratories of the freshman 
and sophomore years. There is 
little wonder that an increasing 
number of the junior colleges may 
well claim that their work is supe- 
rior to the “mill-run” of freshman 
and sophomore college and univer- 
sity work, for the very simple 
reason that able teachers are teach- 
ing the courses, and not the newest 
faculty members (or near faculty 
members), the most inexperienced 
in teaching and the least mature in 
years. In our better junior colleges 
are found more experienced and 
more mature instructors than are 
often found in the freshman and 
sophomore years of the “real” uni- 
versities and “the independent col- 
leges.”” It would be an interesting 
experiment if some four-year col- 
lege would allow faculty members 
to teach freshmen only after they 
had practiced five to ten years as 
teachers of the upper classmen. 
—R. D. CHaApwick, Duluth Junior 
College, in School and Society. 
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JOHN Morris Dorsey, The Founda- 
tions of Human Nature. Long- 
mans, Green & Company, New 
York. 1935. 488 pages. 


Dr. John M. Dorsey has written a 
book that all junior college teachers 
and administrators should read. It 
is unusual in that a psychiatrist has 
told his story directly and specifi- 
cally for the educator. Although the 
author uses one hundred seventy 
pages for a “build-up,” we must ad- 
mit in spite of tediousness in spots 
that it had to be got out of the way 
before he could get down to the 
main business, “to concoct a potent 
mixture for maintaining personal 
health,” which is his aim as stated 
in the preface. Most books in the 
mental hygiene field do good jobs of 
diagnosing, but few like Dorsey’s 
tell us what to do about it. 

The author is unusually well read 
in the field of classical and modern 
literature. His demonstrated ability 
in the medical field we can take for 
granted. Although aware of the pit- 
falls of the “quotational technique 
for communicating ideas,” he uses 
it freely. One gets a little dizzy con- 
stantly referring to the quotation 
index, which by the way is a good 
bibliography for anyone’s library. 
The author exercises scientific care 
in building background for his con- 
clusions but moves too slowly in 
getting into his real theme. Of the 
eleven chapters, numbers iv, “Man’s 
Biological Background,” vi, “The 
Constitutional Pattern of the Per- 
son,” vii, “Orientation within the 
Personality,” and viii, “The Person- 


ality in Relation to the World,” go 
right to the heart of the matter. He 
follows well with “Treatment of 
Personality” and “The Pedagogical 
Treatment.” Throughout the text 
the author brings out strongly that 
“Life is an eternal round of action 
involving selection and rejection, 
the adjustment of internal and ex- 
ternal tensions and, as such, is a 
great system of compromises.” 

Teachers as well as others have 
difficulty in seeing themselves as 
others see them. Dorsey has given 
us something to think about in “the 
effective teacher’s mental set.” If 
all teachers could and would get the 
full purport of this discussion, it 
would revolutionize education. The 
contents of the whole book lead up 
to his last two chapters, ““What to 
Educate for’ and his constructive 
“Conclusion.” The author drives 
the point home that all of education 
is of little avail without knowledge 
of the processes of mental health. 
In fact it should be just as much a 
part of the curriculum as any sub- 
ject taught. The book not only em- 
phasizes the importance of mental 
hygiene but definitely tells what 
it is. 

This treatise is not technical, 
hence is well suited for the lay 
reader who is interested in the field 
of mental hygiene. The medium of 
expression could be a little more 
lucid as it is readily noticeable that 
the author’s style does not equal 
the smoothness and facility of some 
of the quotations. But aside from 
this criticism the material is excel- 
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lent and this book is well worth 
reading and owning. 


Lowry S. HowaArpD 


MENLO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


WILLIAM W. Rusk, Methods of Teach- 
ing the Fine Arts. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 1935. 220 pages. 

CarRL E. SEASHORE and RosBeErtT H. SEa- 
SHORE, Elementary Experiments in 
Psychology. Henry Holt, New York. 
1935. 219 pages. 

Davip SEGEL, Prediction of Success in 
College (U.S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1934, No. 15). Washington, 
D.C. 1934. 98 pages. 

RuTH STRANG, Personal Development 
and Guidance in College and Sec- 
ondary School. Harpers, New York. 
1934. 341 pages. 

RANDALL THOMPSON, College Music. 
Macmillan, New York. 1935. 279 
pages. 

HERMANN H. THORNTON, Indiana, by 
George Sand. Scribners, New York. 
1935. 325 pages. 

C. GILBERT WRENN and LUELLA COLE, 
How to Read Rapidly and Well: 
A Manual of Silent Reading. Stan- 
ford University Press, California. 
1935. 16 pages. 

HORNELL Hart and ELtLa B. Hart, Per- 
sonality and the Family. D. C. Heath, 
New York. 1935. 381 pages. 

EverETT W. Lorp, A Plan for Self-Man- 
agement. Ronald, New York. 1935. 
215 pages. 

Houuis L. CASWELL and Doak S. Camp- 
BELL, Curriculum Development. 
American Book Company, New York. 
1935. 600 pages. 

Epwarp C. Etiiorr, M. M. CHAMPERS, 
and WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, The Gov- 
ernment of Higher Education. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York. 
1935. 289 pages. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON STANDARD RE- 
PORTS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, Financial Reports for 
Colleges and Universities. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1935. 
285 pages. 

WILLIAM R. OpDELL and Esta _ Ross 
STUART, Principles and Techniques 
for Directing the Learning of Type- 
writing. D. C. Heath, New York. 
1935. 250 pages. 

American Standard Drawings and 
Drafting Room Practice. Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation and American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, New York. 1935. 
24 pages. 

JOHN A. Fitcu, Vocational Guidance 
in Action. Published for the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 





Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1935. 294 pages. 
The tremendous proportionate 


growth of the junior college would 
lead one to believe that it is about 
to submerge the four-year college. 
But it must be realized that it is a 
new type of institution. People are 
attracted to novelties in education 
as well as in everything else. In a 
few years the junior college move- 
ment will become normal, standards 
will be insisted upon which will de- 
crease its popularity, and the period 
of rapid growth will be over.—Presi- 
dent William M. Lewis, Lafayette 
College, in his annual report. 





The exceptional vigor displayed 
by the junior college movement in 
its steady and rapid advance gives 
abundant ground for confidence 
that the future will witness its con- 
tinued and widespread growth.— 
E. V. Wills, in his new Growth of 
American Higher Education: Lib- 
eral, Professional, and Technical. 
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Reports somewhat poorer perform- 
ance on the part of the 1934 graduates 
than those of 1933. Discusses possible 
reasons for the difference. Recommends 
that the supervision of the North Cen- 
tral Association be terminated at the 
close of the present academic year. 
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trolled junior colleges. 


2963. LEE, Epwin A., “Argonauts of 1935,” 
School and Society (November 9, 
1935), XLII, 633-35. 

Address before the student body at 
the opening of the new San Francisco 
Junior College by the City Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 
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2964. McCuintTic, Josepu O., “Relation of 
the Survey and Specialized Courses 
in Junior College Social Studies,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education (October 1935), X, 435-38. 

Based upon the experience of the 
author as an instructor at Pasadena 
Junior College, California. 


2965. Mariner, Sytvia D. B., Secretary, 79/9: 


Phi Rho Pi, Britton, Oklahoma, 1935, 
31 pages. 

A handbook of the junior college na- 
tional forensic society containing com- 
plete roster of members and officers by 
chapters since its organization in 1928. 


2971. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
[1930], No. 2), which contained the first 
1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. As- 
sistance is requested from authors of pub- 
lications which should be included. 
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MATHERLY, WALTER J., “A New Gen- 
eral College,” Journal of Higher 
Education (November 1935), VI, 
401-409. 

General description of the new organ- 
ization at the University of Florida, the 
unique feature of which is that al] 
first- and second-year students in the 
University, regardless of the profess- 
ional school for which they are prepar- 
ing, will be registered in it. 


Netson, W. A., “Junior Colleges in 
Texas,” Texas Outlook (November 
1935), Vol. XIX, 58 pages. 

Summary of significant growth of the 
movement in Texas. 


PARKER, Rosert J., “A Plan of Guid- 
ance for a Junior College,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (November 1935), X, 496-502. 

Includes discussion of importance of 
the guidance function, junior college 
catalogue, guidance staff, student pro- 
grams, course in orientation, junior col- 
lege offering, research, placement, and 
follow-up. 


REINHARDT, EMMA, and Bev, 
FrANK A., “An Introduction to Edu- 
cation,” Christopher, Boston, 1935, 
475 pages. 

Contains a discussion of the origin 
and reasons for establishment of the 
junior college (pp. 176-78); aims and 
curricula of the junior college (pp. 224 
28); and teaching in the junior college 
(p. 447). 


SHAVER, W. C., and EcKELs, C. F., 
“The Improvement of Junior College 
Physical Science Training,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (November 1935), X, 489-91. 
Based upon the experience of the 
authors at Pasadena Junior College. 


SHOFSTALL, W. P., “Some _ Educa- 
tional Bookkeeping,” Journal of 
Higher Education (November 1935), 
VI, 414-17. 


The Dean of Administration at Ste- 
phens College, Missouri, tells of aca- 
demic red tape, conservatisms, and even 
stupidities which grow out of following 
too rigid academic procedure. 
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2972. 


2973. 


2974. 


2975. 


2976. 


2977. 


2978. 


Witxkins, Ernest H., “Major Trends 
in College Enrollments,” School and 
Society (September 28, 1935), XLII, 
442-48. 

Includes some data on junior college 
trends and enrollments. Reports that 
enrollment of 90,404 in junior colleges 
in 1934-35 was 13.9 per cent of the total 
number of students in various types of 
collegiate institutions; that enrollments 
in junior colleges have increased more 
than 600 per cent since 1921-22. 


Works, Georce A., Chairman, “Chi- 
cago Junior Colleges Experiment,” 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(October 1935), X, 256-57. 
Favorable report on the three munici- 
pal junior colleges with suggestions for 
further raising the standards of work. 


BELL, HucH M., “Present Status of 
the Orientation Course in California 
Public Junior Colleges,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education 
(March 1935), X, 257-58. 

General summary of questionnaire 
answered by 33 junior colleges in the 
state. Covers content, organization, and 
administration. Finds ‘fa rapid growth 
in the number of orientation courses” 
since 1911. 


BIzZELL, WILLIAM BENNETT, “Higher 
Education in the Southwest,” School 
and Sociefy (December 28, 1935), 
XLII, 873-80. 

Includes a section discussing the jun- 
ior college situation in the Southwest. 
Claims that “The Southwest has led all 
other sections of the country in the es- 
tablishment of public junior colleges.’’ 


CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucatTion, “Junior College Associa- 
tion Meeting,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education (December 
1935), X, 590-91. 

Brief account of the October meeting 
of the Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Association. 


CHARTERS, W. W., “Grooming,” Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin (Novem- 
ber 13, 1935), XIV, 217-18. 

Editorial comment upon use of the 
“grooming clinic’? at Stephens College. 


DoyLe, MARGARET, “Freshman Col- 

leges in Michigan,” Education Digest 

(December 1935), I, 44-46. 
Condensation of article by the same 


author in October number of the Junior 
College Journal. 


2979. 


2980. 


2981. 


2982. 


2983. 
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EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “Certification 
Requirements for Junior College In- 
structors,” Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Profes- 
sors (October 1935), XXI, 473-76. 


A report of the legal requirements in 
the 11 states having over three-quarters 
of the public junior colleges of the 
country. Reprinted in the November 
issue of the Junior College Journal. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “The Junior 
College and the Youth Problem,” 
Kadelphian Review (November 
1935), XV, 9-13. 

Contains a discussion of six possible 
solutions of the problem of unemployed 
youth. 


EELLS, WALTER Crosspy, “A Graphic 
History of State Aid for District 
Junior Colleges in California,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation (December 1935), X, 559-60. 


Analysis of a graphic presentation of 
the relation between receipts from fed- 
eral funds, state supplementary appro- 
priations and requirements of the jun- 
ior college law providing for $100 per 
student in average daily attendance. 


EELLS, WALTER Crosspy, “Status of 
the Junior College in the United 
States, 1935-36,” School and Society 
(February 1, 1936), XLIII, 160-62. 


A general summary including con- 
sideration of number and enrollment, 
public and private institutions, dis- 
tribution by states, types of institutions, 
size of colleges, enrollment by classes, 
number of instructors, and changes in 
administrators. 


FERRILL, Mrs. ALMA Hocker, “Trends 
in Retention of Students in Colleges 
and Universities,” Chicago, Illinois, 
1934, 48 pages, 9 tables, 10 figures, 
bibliography of 8 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Chicago. This investiga- 
tion ascertained trends in retention in 
and elimination from colleges and uni- 
versities by repeating an investigation 
included by Koos in his The Junior Col- 
lege (chapter xxiii, pp. 306-20). The 
procedure involved tracing individual 
students through four years. With neg- 
ligible exceptions, the groups of insti- 
tutions represented in this and in Koos’s 
are identical. In the evidence the group 
of Eastern colleges is found to be re- 
taining as well or slightly better in the 
more recent period than formerly; the 
group of Midwestern colleges continued 
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2985. 


2986. 


2987. 


2988. 
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to lose ground by retaining notably less 
well than formerly; the group of three 
Midwestern universities did not hold 
quite as well as formerly, although 
their retention is much greater than 
in Midwestern colleges. Four-fifths of 
students transferring out of four-year 
colleges to other institutions transfer 
to universities or other’ institutions 
where occupational training is offered. 
The proportion of transfers into the uni- 
versities is much greater than into the 
colleges. 


Gopparpb, R. W., and C. S. Kitsy, An- 
nual Report of the Dean and the 
Registrar with a Brief Résumé of 
Rochester Junior College During the 
Last Twenty Years, Rochester, Min- 
nesota, 1935, 49 pages (mimeo- 
graphed). 

“The past year was the twentieth for 
the Rochester Junior College. This re- 
port therefore includes more historical 
material than is usually incorporated 
in an annual report. It is believed that 
this information should be placed in 
some permanent form for the future.”’ 
Section I, “‘Historical’’; Section II, 
“Administration”; Section III, ‘“*The 
Student Body’; Section IV, ‘*The Fu- 
ture.”’ 


Gray, Rutu A., Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education 1933- 
1934 (United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 5, 1935), Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1935, 328 pages. 

Includes annotated references to 16 
junior college studies. 


GREENLEAF, WALTER J., “New College 
Presidents,” School and _ Society 
(January 11, 1936), XLIII, 61-62. 

Data on new college presidents in 1935 
in various types of colleges, including 
426 junior colleges reporting 37 new 
presidents during the year. 


Haaccarp, W. W., “The Joliet Experi- 
ment,” in General Education (Pro- 


ceedings of the Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institu- 


tions, Vol. VI), University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934, pp. 
145-55. 


Discusses the experiments in chemis- 
try and American history at Joliet Jun- 
ior College. 


HARBESON, JOHN W., “The Pasadena 
Reorganization,” in General Educa- 
cation (Proceedings of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher 


2989. 


2990. 


2991. 


2992. 


2993. 


2994. 


Institutions, Vol. VI), University of 


Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1934, pp. 132-45. 
Discusses organization, administra- 


tion, underlying educational philosophy, 
curriculum reorganization, and advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Pasadena 
four-year junior college. 


Hutcuins, R. M., “Turn High Schools 
into Peoples Colleges,” National 
Education Association Journal (No- 
vember 1934), XXIII, 217. 

Extract from the Stearns Lecture at 
Phillips Academy, 1934. 


JOHNSON, B. Lamar, “Building the 
College Library,” Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges 
(December 1935), XXI, 580-85. 


A report of the experiences and re- 
sults at Stephens College, Missouri. 


JONES, E. S., “Free System of Course 
Elections,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation (November 1935), VI, 418-24. 

Discussion of the effect of eliminating 
requirements for the junior college 
period. 


KELLEY, ANNIE May, “A Suggested 
Technique for Building a Tentative 
Course of Study in English Compo- 
sition and _ Rhetoric,” Pittsburg, 
Kansas, 1934, 92 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Kan- 
sas State Teachers College. Sets up a 
technique for selecting the content for 
an English course for freshman girls 
in a small junior college in which the 
students differ widely in their needs, 
capacities, and interests. 


KELLY, Rospert L., “Current Curricu- 
lum Trends,” Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges (De- 
cember 1935), XXI, 542-79. 

Includes discussion of extent of lower 
division or junior college organization 
in colleges and universities. 


Kenpic, M. M., A Proposed Research 
Investigation Valuable in the Im- 
provement of Teaching on the Jun- 
ior College Level, printed for private 
distribution only, by the author, 
Barstow School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 1935, 15 pages. 

A paper presented to complete the 
requirements for the Master’s Degree, 
Department of Higher Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, July, 
1935. 
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The Physical World 


426 Illustrations, Colored Plates. 566 Pages 
Washable Cloth Covers, $2.75 


For a cultural course in physics or physical science—for students not intend- 
ing to go into technical work but who desire a basic knowledge of the physical 
world. It presents the laws of physical science and shows how they apply to 
problems and phenomena of our everyday life. By using the descriptive method, 
the author makes the student think through problems and phenomena rather than 
apply formulae in a more or less meaningless manner. In the problems of motion, 
examples are solved by simple application of definitions of average velocity and 
acceleration; in sound, the Doppler effect is worked out as a numerical problem 
instead of in terms of a formula; in formation of images in mirrors and lenses, the 
graphical method is used entirely. 


By Louis M. Heil, Ph.D. 


Ohio University, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering and Physics 


College Physics 


By Arthur L. Foley, Ph.D. (Indiana University) 


453 Illus. 759 Pages. Cloth, $3.75 
«A. new text which arouses and maintains keen interest. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON «& CO., Inc. 


1012 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Ropert L. KeEtty. Issued four times 
a year. 

. The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting (1936): The Integrity of the American 
College: Addresses by Henry M. Wriston, (Presidential Address); A. E. Morcan, McGill 
University; WALTER A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; Work and Program of the Asso- 
ciation by Rospert L. Ketty; The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the 
Professions; Education, Engineering, Law and Medicine; College Instruction in the Arts; 
Trends in Higher Education for Women; The Liberal College in the Tax-Supported Univer- 
sity: Present Alumni Developments. Minutes, Members, Constitution. (BuLLetin, March, 
1936) $1.50. 

. College Music by RanpALL Tuompson. Report of an investigation of non- -professional offerings 
in typical selected institutions — a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, $2.5 

- Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp SAFForD JONES. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, $2.5 

. Comprehensive Examination asian in the Social Sciences by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. An 
essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same author. 
Single copy $1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. + LARSON and ARCHIE M. 
PALMER. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2. 

. College Instruction in Art by ArcHIE M. PALMER and volar —_ A comprehensive survey 
of recent developments in the teaching of art in American colleges and universities. The aims, 
content and conduct of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. Association of 
American Colleges. $1.00. 

. The Alumni Go to College. Ruto E. Anperson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; 
single copy, 10 cents. 

. The Integrity of the American College from the Standpoint of Administration. WALTER A. 
Jessup. 50 copies, $3.00; 10 copies, $1.00; single copy, 10 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 














